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If WAS PITCH DARK when I got off the bus, on my way to the 

Oley Valley, the architectural heart of the Dutch country. Cold and 

windy. There was a dim light in the restaurant at the Pricetown filling 

Station and I sought shelter in its doorway. By that light I watched 

he clock, its two hands weary, for it seemed they scarcely moved. Only 
I 


Peeoed 


ne cloc 
now and then did a car pass or a truck. The wind kept blowing and I 
made myself smaller, the better to fit the doorway, and drew my coat 


the tighter. 


| in od 


a 


The sun seemed loathe to come up, but gradually I could decipher 

the signs on the barn opposite, without benefit of headlights. When the 
clock registered six, I determined to begin the hike to Oley. 
i passed an occasional car, each headed in the opposite direction. 
I took my time, for my sole purpose was to consult Fred Stauffer, the 
supervising principal of schools, about my writing venture. He had told 
me he lived in the stone house with red shutters at the bottom of the 
hill approaching the village. Age-old stone houses were to be glimpsed 
dimly, and I mentally resolved to “stop by” another day. Modern homes, 
too, of city folk, eager to get away from glamor and sham. An interval 
oi woods was delightful for there the wind was not so strong, and I] 
walked slowly. | 

Suddenly I was in the open, at the top of a long hill. Spread out 

like a colorful Pennsylvania Dutch quilt that knew no bounds, was the 
Valley I sought—the Oley Valley. Strangely enough, the wind ceased 
as if to quiet my mood, and | stood solitary, gazing. 
Nestled in the shelter of the distant hills, the Valley seemed asleep, 
sound asleep, a handful of the Old World transplanted in the New: 
Huguenots, Swiss, Germans; and I wouldn’t have been surprised to 
have seen smoke from an Indian campfire along the Manatawny. 


het 


I did not attempt to trace the more than half a dozen townships 
tor I did not know their boundaries; and the only landmarks were 
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the Oley churches, in the cemetery of one of which lies an ancestor 
of mine. 

I let my eyes wander straight ahead, then off to the left, to the right, 
and back again. As I gazed there welled up in my heart a love at first 
sight, and an inaudible prayer, “God of villages across the world, help 
me to write worthily of this one.” 

[ made the descent in a kind of hop, skip and jump, for no one 
was looking. But as I neared the first houses I almost went on tiptoe 
lest I disturb the sleepers. There was a light in the kitchen of the stone 
house with the red shutters, but thinking it much too early to stop, I 
continued my trek. The door of the diner was locked. Apparently every- 
body was also asleep at the Oley Valley Hotel, and only a dim light was 
visible in the Glase store opposite. I saw the iron fence fronting the 
home marked Dr. Mark Grim; hand-carved doorways; wooden lace 
fringing porches. 

There was no light at the Waldorf, either, so I retraced my steps, 
this time on the opposite side of the street. At the lower store I saw 
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movement, and exchanged a <ime for two chocolate bars, and headed 


once again, for the open couni:y. 

‘Had breakfast?” was ti. first question the Stauffers asked. A 
satisfying chat followed, and my pencil flew. And there was time for 
a look-see at the collection of Stauffer Taufscheins, a gold-banded 
shadow-box, a four-stanza Haus Segen (House Blessing), and heirloom 
t6 the Postmaster. 

My next stop was at the Geiss residence, and scarcely had | 
unfolded my plans than they said, “Make our home headquarters. 
We'll put a desk in the room at the top of the stairs, and let you sleep 
in our heirloom bed.” And Blue-Bird Helen Bieber volunteered to he 
my errand girl. 


I had arrived! 
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‘S1OW ABOUT SOME CIDER?” suggested John Moyer Kline, when 


1 delivered a squat glass jar around which I wanted him to weave a~ 


basket. 

“Cider in February?” 

“Sure! All I do is add a pint of my grated horseradish to hity 
gallons of the cider (no doctoring!) and it keeps until the apple blos- 
soms open.” “It won’t make you drunk,” he added with a grin, “and 
it won’t make you run!” Presently he returned with a jug tapped irom 
the barrel under his woodpile. 

John learned basketry from Milt Lorah, of nearby Basket. | Gan 
weave three a day,” he said, “if I keep at it.” His chief pride is in the 





tiniest and trickiest of them all—the covering for a miniature perfume 


bottle, complete with handle. 

Oley-born and one of fourteen children, John has forgotten very 
little of what he learned on the farm. “You should see what he all does” 
says his wife. 

In the old-time bake oven on their property he dries sweet schnitz, 
beans, pears and peaches, and tests the heat by putting his hand 
inside. He’s the popular cook at a Centre county hunting camp; sharpens 
scissors; used to “go butchering” and continues to butcher a steer and 
two hogs each winter. He made his own ““schnitzelbank” and “a swinging- 
iron” on which to hang a copper kettle. 

His chief claim to home-town fame, however, is his solitary fishing. 
Nor is he ever seen without his smoke-pipe. “Yes, it goes as quick as 
I get up, and until I go to bed.” He admits, however, that “it costs me 
more matches than tobacco!” | 

John has owned as many as eighty hives of bees; never gets stung; 
and when six hives went down the Manatawny during a storm, he went 
after them. “Took ’em to November to limber up, and then they died.” 

The lone fisherman is proud of his home. Thinks it may once have 
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been a schoolhouse, for it is right next to the church. There are three 
fireplaces in it, with only one chimney. “Our deed goes back,” he says, 
“to 1830.” Among his treasures is a “schittle govel,” a fork his great- 
grandfather made with a drawing knife out of a single piece of wood. 
Each of its three tines is outlined in red. 


SOUND THE FOXHOUND BUGLE! 


TIME WAS, WHEN OLEY VALLEY ECHOED AND RE-ECHOED to the 
sound of a bugle, summoning foxhounds! 

That bugle was blown, at the close of a day of foxhound training 
in the hills, by John Rhoads Guldin, Yellow House, a small, thin, wiry 
fellow, who looks as if a strong wind might blow him over. “The dogs 
came dashing down the hillside,” he told me, “and then bunked up 
close to my horse. Never lost one! 

“fad as high as forty-two, and I’d take out fifteen to twenty at 
a time. Kept them in the barn. After getting my horse, ’d open the pen 
and start one off, and the rest would open up their tongues. To me, their 
baying was sweeter than the music of even Sousa’s Band!’ 

“Once I had to take the dogs through Boyertown, and bearing 
down on us was a trolley. I dismounted and stood on the track, both 
arms extended. Another time the lead dog spied a cat and chased it 
into a yard, all the other hounds following suit. But my bugle got ’em 
to heel. 

“Automobiles put a stop to the foxhounding. A prominent Reading 
man killed one of my show dogs, with his car. I sure took a fancy to that 
one, for he had a twenty-four inch ear spread! A six-year-old, which | 
named for my wife Susie, won first place in thirteen out of filteen fox 
hunts the same season! And did she get a string in the newspapers! For 
those hunts, they’d ketch a fox, pen him up, and advertise a chase. As 
many as a hundred and fifty dogs would be entered. They gave the fox 
twenty minutes to get the hell out, and then released the hounds. What 
4 terrible racket that was! The fox very seldom got away. Sometimes 
he’d hole; but usually he was torn to pieces.” 

Il asked him how he got started in the fox-hound business. “A horse 
trampled on me. Broke my collarbone and wounded me up pretty bad. 
Had lockjaw two years. Couldn’t get work, so I got interested in hounds. 
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Bought ‘wo from an old 
dog man, Pers Snyder, 
and kept at it a dozen 
years. Yes, I had a lot 
of fun with ’em. Didn’t 
nurse ‘em up, though. 
Had too many. At three, 
you know, a foxhound is 


a young dog. ‘Three 
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years more, he’s a good 
one. After another 





three years, he’s old.” 


FENCES 


COBWEBS, A TILE AND A CROCK 


IN A SMALL, WHITE ENVELOPE GIVEN ME by the African Violet 
Lady, who helped to pick them off my winter coat, I have some cob- 
webs, big ones. I like to think that they are at least one-hundred and 
fifty years old, for that is the approximate age of the Bertolet Mill, 
where I acquired them. 

Heyman Bertolet let me browse about the Mill and I took m 
time. In fact, I made the climb twice to the very top, through three 
inches of mill dust, up two flights of wooden steps. The reason for the 
repeat journey was to retrieve a treasure | spied in a forgotten corner,-— 
an apple butter crock, filled nearly to the brim, with lime. As “Heym” 
gouged out the lime he said, “I can’t for the life of me figure out what 
you want with this thing,” to which I replied, “I can always say with 
pride that I found it on the top floor of one of the oldest mills in the 
Oley Valley.” When Mrs. Geiss and | scrubbed it later, we discovered 
this signature on the bottom: C. Link, Exeter. 

Heym wouldn’t let me pay for another treasure, either. Indeed, 
he pried it loose himself, from the roof of the oldest building on the 
property—a tumble-down, two-room, stone house. It was a tile, weather- 
beaten, of course, but perfect. 


esa 

















Stairways, in old mills, I’d been told, were invariably placed in 


the center, and this is the case at the Bertolet Mill. Betwoon customers 
who sng out, “Good nm rning, Heym!” I made intriguing © ‘scoveries. 

live millstones, bright from I*rance as ballast, re:uin intact. 
Two of them, still in use, originally weighed a ton each, but the 


upper one has worn down to about half, Heym thinks, from the 
years of grinding. The two millstones have a board casing. Within reach 
is a crane to lift the upper stone for sharpening, and the iron screw on 
its wooden beam, is not only sturdy but decorative. Heym also pointed 
out seven, hand-made, wooden pulleys on a single, wooden shait, in 
addition to another on a large grindstone. Included in the weights on 
a rope hoist, I saw odds and ends of wrought iron, two of them orna- 
mental. Wooden hoppers, through which the grain ran, are numerous; 
and the speed of a “Combined Separator and Scourer 101 No. 1” was 
labelled “12 to 15 bushels per hour.” 

As I fingered the stirrup of a cobwebbed saddle, Heym told me 
how the farmers in his younger days, brought their grain in four-to-six 
horse wagons. “‘A second driver rode the saddle horse, left rear, and I 
can tell you there was a flourish and a clatter when the teams came to 
a halt here! In winter farmers used heavy sleds, mostly two-horse, for 
you couldn’t get everywhere with sleighs. And the sleighbells could be 
heard long before the teams arrived.” 

i tarried in the office, which is a delightful clutter. Cobwebs almost 
obscure a row of iron chains. On a windowsill was a wooden bucket. A 
saw hung askew on the tines of a hayfork. In a huge grain chest I dis- 
covered the original scoop, and also rooted out a wrought-iron hook 
that Heym said was used to carry bales of grain. His waist-high desk 
bears many knife-scars; and the patterns on the ten-plate stove and its 
sageing door, are intriguing. 

Heym’s wife was a LeVan, one of three out of ten children, who in 
1894, survived a diphtheria epidemic. Her ancestral home, not far from 
the mill, is more than 200 years old, and is one of two in the Valley 
that is undoubtedly of French architecture. The other Bertolet farm 
shelters a sawmill that Henry Ford wanted to buy for its up-and-down 
saw, a rare piece of Americana. 

The farmhouse occupied by the Bertolets was built of native 
limestone at least 150 years ago, by Stonemason Ludwig, in exchange 
for his passage from LKurope. Conspicuous in their living-room is 
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SPRING HOUSE 


“Grandpop’s safe,” labelled Israel M. Bertolet; and a grandfather's 
clock made by Oyster. 

A small boy came for a belt dressing, “to keep it from slipping;” 
and another customer, not astride a galloping horse, but behind the 
wheel of a truck, drew up. And I could sense why Heym does not want 
to retire. “I like people” he said. 

Slowly I tramped up the hill to the Bertolet meeting house, hugging 
my apple butter crock and the age-old tile. 


LYDIA 


LYDIA SYMBOLIZES FOR ME the heartbeat of the Oley Valley. 
Her forbears helped to settle it, and during half a century she has 
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“kotched” almost as many babies as «he is oli a total of ci shty. Right 
now she lives in an age.» d stone house at a bend in the rve«, within 
sight of the home farm _ id aids in the nurture of the twin grandsons 
of Amandus Gamler, w..om she reared as a son. 

The eighth of eleven children and the last of her line, Lydia, whose 
full name is Lydia Mantana Hess, began at twelve to nurse her youngest 
sister. “My mother knew the doctor work” she told me simply, ‘and 
she taught me.” 


‘““Many’s the time I was called late at night to help with babies. 
Sometimes they’d fetch me before the baby came. Other times right 
alter the doctor leit. And I'd stay two or three weeks, as long as they 
wanted me.” , 

When I asked her if she was nervous the first time, she replied, 
“Yes, 1 was scared a little bit that way.” 

During the fifty years she trudged up and down the valley, ‘“‘even 
as far as Reading and Allentown,” she lost only four of her little cuddlers. 
“Had three sets of twins,” she remembers, “and the prettiest little Italian 
in Boyertown!” 

Her service in the Valley homes included not only baby care but 
cooking, washing and scrubbing. “It was hard work” she admits. Yet 
when folks praised her for her patience, her unselfishness, her devotion, 
she’d reply, “For that I am here.” 

Lydia did everything on the home farm but plow. Vivid are her 
memories of using the cradle down in the meadow. “But you must have 
the knack of it, and give it a shock when you dump out the grain, and 
see that it’s neat on a pile.” She wielded the scythe with equal ease. 

“Father was a blacksmith. Had his shop on the farm, and we 
children liked nothing better than to watch him shoe horses. Sometimes 
they were ugly and he had to tie them up. He made his own horseshoe 
nails, the nicest you could ever buy, and sometimes horseshoes. When 
the roads were bad he’d rough-shoe our horses and go out to the farms 
with his tools and stuff.” “When he wanted to get rid of us children,” 
Lydia reported further, with a hearty laugh, “he’d give a shake to the 
sputtering tongs, the sparks scattering over us. How we did run for 
that, for if the sparks hit you, they burned! That was his fun!” 

Small and wiry, her hair fixed plain, Lydia has had a doctor only 
once. That was when she broke her right arm. “And the time I gave my 
left elbow a terrible jar, I just bumped it together again.” 
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Lydia has a coutagious chuc: >, and her eyes istened as she 
» ‘led moonlight vides in a straw-! od wooden sleigh. ‘od the sleigh- 
b |! “We'd wind up at a farmhouse, where the biggest room was 

ad for a hoedown. There was food too, plenty of it: sausage, cold 
meat, potato salad. And you should have seen the high cakes! Yes, we 
danced ’till the sun came up!” 

“Didn’t you spy a gay young blade among those sleighriders and 
dancers?” I ventured. 

“Yes, I seen some, sure I did!” Lydia answered with a new chuckle. 
Then, suddenly quiet, she confessed, “But I always sat at home with 
my parents. I was a pleasure to them, they used to say. And they needed 
me.” Suddenly she began to rock back and forth, slapping her knees, 
and almost shouted, “I forgot to tell you about our rutch boards!” 
“Rutch boards?” I repeated. 

“Ves, every winter we'd sit on those boards or go belly-bumper 


pell mell down our best hill! That was sure fun!” 
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Lydia a:se has 
vivid memorics of 
baking rye brea 
in the old bake 
oven on the farm. 
“*“We’d set the 
dough overnight in 
a basket; make it 
out next morning, 
and shove it into 
the oven. Dusted 





off the ashes after SUNBURST FOLK DECORATION 
it was nice and 

brown, and cut off | 

thick slices. I can tell you, that with fresh butter, it was sure good! We 

cooked our apple butter too, and had our own cider mill. Added raisins 

to the cider. | 

“We'd spend a whole winter at quilting, and all my brothers and 
sisters got some when they were married. I used to crochet too, but my 
eyes are getting kind-a bad.” 

Lydia has a green thumb and likes to share her flowers with 
neighbors and the sick. Birds are also to her liking, for they too “are so 
busy always.” 

“It’s mice on a farm,” Lydia says. “I wish I could go all over 
that again!” 

Suddenly there was a whimper from the crib room. Lydia got up, 
and with a “Please excuse me, I think I hear one of the twins,” quietly 
opened the door. 


Se Pelee yl ish 
YOU NEED NOT GO TO SWITZERLAND or to the Cotswolds in Eng- 
and to see charming villages! 

Vd recommend a day in Spangsville, one of the chief charms of 
the Oley Valley. 

Pack a lunch and make a day of it. Park your car in the shade of 
the maples at the store, and tell Proprietor Weidner that you may be 
back for an ice-cream dessert. And of course you’ll want to send some 
postcards through his post office which due to Rural Free Delivery has 


pesercad 
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dwindled down to ninetec: boxes. Perhi:s you’d like to buy a red 
adana to put around yo. hair. And of course you'll t: © your camera 
or a sketch book. 

At your left elbow is the Spang House, said to have been designed 
by the same craftsman who built the Fisher House. Dated 1808, it is 
breath-taking, one of the finest in the Valley. If you’re fortunate enough 
to find Mrs. Harry Redcay at home, you'll also be overwhelmed by its 
interior, for she has restored it with care and exactitude, and furnished 
it with heirlooms and other rare antiques. Notice that some of the 
original windowpanes are paper thin, and that a bull’s eye can be de- 
tected here and there. Note the fireplaces and the stairway. No doubt 
you have seen or possess a highboy, but ask her to show you her high- 
daddy, and her “sparkin’” lamps of pewter, with glass spangles. Also 
wander about the grounds. 

Head next for the covered bridge around the bend in the road. 
You'll reach the mill first. Read the “name plate” at its peak: “D. 
L. Griesmer and E. Gricsmer Mill 1847”, now run by Henry Wagner. 
The house across the road was built five years later, and contains fifteen 
rooms. Let out a lusty “Three cheers for the Oley Valley!” when you 
enter the bridge marked “Capacity three tons” and enjoy the echo and 
re-echo. Nor will you disturb the birds that fly in and out. You may 
find the Manatawny lined with fishermen, some of them hip-deep in 
the stream. Not far distant is the home of “Davy” Weidner, father of 
the storekeeper-postmaster, who will be glad to tell you all he knows 
about the region, for he has never left it. You’ll discover promptly that 
you can’t get a word in edgewise, nor will you want to! “The Spangs 
owned so much property around here that their boys could walk on 
Spang land clear to Hill church! The meadow land was once under 
water, the dam extending to the covered bridge. Had boats on it. 

“The Spangs had two slaves. 

“Seventy-five men used to work at the Oley Forge, where hand- 
wrought nails were among the products.” 

Davy knows more about the village store than his son. In fact, 
he rents it to him, together with the stone house adjoining. “It’s all of 
a hundred years old, but when I was a boy it wasn’t tuned up like it is 
now. My son has painted it three times, and put on a new roof. The 
store did used to sit full of people, twenty to twenty-five. That’s not 
natural now, for they come in and buy and walk right out.” He and 
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Harry Ritter ai» remember “w on they did dice it, five rn. on each 
side of the counier. Sometimes < was an orange a throw, the winner 
getting the pile. It was by coal oii iight too, for the electric didn’t come 
in here until twenty-five years ago. They sold everything loose: shovelled 
it out with a scoop, put it in a tut and covered it shut. Now everything’s 
packaged, and Christ Almighty! you pay positively for that packaging! 
We used to get a couple of pieces of candy for a penny, now it’s a dime 
for one; a big bag of tobacco for a nickel, now it’s fifteen cents for a 
couple of chaws. And those days we never bought bananas by the pound. 
it was three or four for a nickel, or sixty-cents a bunch.” 


Pick out a shady nook within sight of the covered bridge, at lunch- 
time, and let your mind ponder all that Davy was reminiscing—the boat- 
ing on the dam, the clang of the forge. While you eat your dessert at 
the store ask “The Missus” to show you the buggy whip still tagged a 
doliar, and the whip-holder, a double circle of wrought iron in a decora- 
ive pattern. She will let you go behind the walnut counter to examine 


er 


the tiers of drawers with white enamel knobs, marked “sulphur” and 
the like. Copy the pattern on the “Express” stove; and look for garden 
seeds in glass jars. Should you ask how many Saturday night patrons 


sit on the double-lid chest that now contains nails, you may get the 


response I did from a “regular”: “Depends on how fat they are and how 
much they like each other!” 


6 


Take pictures at various angles of the Colonel Lesher House, “up: 
the road a piece,” to the right, for according to [li DeTurk, who shares. 


the ownership with three sisters: “You go down hill into the attic and 


up hill to the cellar!” Sure enough, the house is built against the hill,. 


overlooking the Manatawny, four stories down. The attic is almost level 


} 
a) 


with the road, and you do not reach the front entrance until you have: 
wandered down a steep path. Or perhaps that was the rear entrance, the 


architecture of both, most interesting. There are two great chimneys. 


Peep through the windows, some of them with twenty-four panes each,, 


and see the fireplaces and hand-carved moldings. 


The swinging bridge across the double creek is maintained as a 
highway, Davy, who is also a roadmaster, informed me. Among the 
regular “crossers” are the Willman boys, who then go by bus to the 


Oley school. “Under that bridge the Mill Race Tail used to go” Eli 


DeTurk remembers. 
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‘yEaRS AGO, when a farmer wanted to build a house or barn,” 
Jacob G. (Jake) Keehn informed me, “he and his carpenter chose the 
oak, chestnut or poplar from the farm woods.” 

“And when the tree was about to fall,” I asked excitedly, “did 
someone yell ‘Timber!’ in Pennsylvania Dutch?” 

“No,” the lumberman replied matter-of-factly, “about all it amounted 
to was, ‘Geb acht once!’ (Look out!) 

“I: took a couple of days to get the timber ready. We went into 
the woods anytime of the year. In winter you worked fast or you froze! 
We cooked black coffee in an iron kettle, set on stones.” 

“You can throw a tree where you want it,” Jake continued. 

“How?” 

“With wedges. Of course we had some spills, but nobody got hurt. 
We used two-man saws; and broad axes for the hewing. Aiter putting 
und the logs, we hitched on horses or mules, and dragged 
the timber to the low scaffold we set up beforehand. On that scaffold 
we hewed the logs to the required size—anything from a four-by-six 
p to forty feet in length. When finished, we 


chains aro 


to a fourteen-by-sixteen, u 
hauled the sized lumber on two-horse wagons to the barn site. For the 
lighter lumber, the boards and planks, the farmers hauled the logs toa 
sawmill, or hired a man to bring his portable sawmill to a place either 
on their woodlots or near the building site.” 

Jake can’t remember how many structures he has built during the 
more than forty years he’s been at it. They have included houses, chiefly 
brick, also frame and stone; schools, pig stables, wagon sheds, chicken 
houses, wood sheds and barns. 

“Any, privies?” I ventured. 

“tT ots of them!” he grinned. “But of course you won't mention 
chat! Used a compass to make the designs in the doors: hearts, a ‘V’, 


and crescents.” 
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A STUDY IN ROOFS nV ROU eg 


Contractor Keehn, tall, well-built, and seasoned even as his lumber, 
never employed an architect. For a long time he was his own book-keeper, 
his headquarters the roll-top desk in the dining-room. He started to learn 
the trade at thirteen from his carpenter father, who gave him full re- 
sponsibility at the age of only twenty. 

There is no railroad in Oley, and in his early days Jake unloaded 
his lumber at Douglassville, eleven miles distant. Now he trucks it from 
Eleetwood; white pine from Idaho, yellow pine from South Carolina, fir 
from the Pacific Northwest, and cypress, occasionally, from the Alabama 
swamps. 

Lumberman Keehn has also enjoyed reconditioning old houses. 
In tearing down some of them he has discovered plaster made of mud 
and straw. “Many a job was ticklish,” he admits, “but we knocked it 
through.” 

Mr. Keehn has trained nearly seventy-five young men. “Yes, easy 


that many. Some are in business for themselves. I did the looking after, 


and always insisted on good workmanship, on doing an honest job.” 
His lumberyard reflects genuine Pennsylvania Dutch neatness, order 
and efficiency. His knotty pine office shelters a collection of old guns. 
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“MILT LORAH AS WEAVING A WASH-BASKET when his Rural 
Mail Carrier son Wayne and I stomped into his general store at Basket, 
two hours late due to a severe snowstorm. While Wayne went off to ask 
his mother to reheat the smoked ham and potato filling, I went straight 
to his Prizer stove. 


Balanced on Milt’s knees, and slanted to the floor, was a lap-wide 


a 


s0ard. Pegged to its center was the basket, and within reach of his leit 
hand was a narrow, copper tank, “from an old cook stove,” in which 
his willows lay submerged. “Got to keep em wet” he explained. 


He wore a leather apron which he cut from an old coat. A battered 
felt hat fitted solidly on his head. His fingers moved swiftly and expertly 
in and out, over and under, stopping only long enough to reach for 
another willow. I was astonished at the speed with which the basket grew. 


Since no customers interrupted, there was time for a chat. Milt 
has been weaving baskets for nearly sixty years, and he estimates that 
since 1923 his output has been “at least 3,900.” He has made small 
baskets with or without handles, and with or minus lids. Also potato 


sst 


baskets. His wife showed me with pride, a fancy sewing basket of dyed 
willows, complete with dangling handles, and so fluted is the rim that 
I thought he had made a nest of three! 

' Basket-maker Lorah, whose middle name is Washington, “for the 
big man,” learned his skill from Reuben L. Reifsnyder, an old German 
soldier, who had a wooden leg. One summer at Basket, the basket-making 
was SO prone that 75 dozen was the total for Bright’s Hardware store 
in Reading. “We had a regular production line. Two of us did the 
weaving; one made the bottoms; another, the ‘risers;’ the fourth worked 
‘by the piece,’ and I saw that they kept the shapes uniform. From twelve 
to seventeen dozen were taken in nests, at a time, on a spring wagon, 


drawn by Harry, the horse. See, here’s an old picture of the ‘outft.” 

The Lorah house, which is one of the few in the Oley Valley which 
has remained intact since it was built in 1816, is but a step or two trom 
the store. Of native stone, it has low ceilings, and wide windowsills. The 
rooms are long and narrow, and boast the original wainscoating of dark 
wood. The over-all color is dark brown. 

Mrs. Lorah’s chief treasure is her china closet, for it contains a 
collection of china, pottery and glass baskets in addition to those made 
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by her husband. While eating dinner I spied a glass container, in which 
she makes two pounds of butter at a time. 

_ “Milt” grows his willows in a fifteen-acre meadow; cuts them in 
March and sets them in his pond. He starts to peel them in April, and 
continues the task through May. His shop is the store, his baskets hanging 
from the rafters. He also sells them in hardware stores, and has cus- 
tomers “as far off as Wisconsin.” ) 

On winter evenings his cronies gather at the store, and when they 
think he has worked long enough, they demand that he unpeg his basket 
and let them have the board for card playing. “Sometimes it’s all of 
ten o’clock before we break up.” 

In addition to coffee, sugar and other commodities, the basket- 
maker’s store offers old-fashioned peppermint lozenges and winter- 
ereen. Near the cigar boxes is an old John Jay cigar clipper, “which 
the antiquers want.” Spice boxes are also in use, and the candy jars 
have glass tops. 

Since Milt makes only washbaskets now, I was no end delighted 
when he let me have a dainty one with a handle. “The party ordered it 
a year ago and never showed up. A year’s plenty long enough.” 


A BASKET FOR GOOD MEASURE 
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THE THIRD GIDEON 


CIDEON ABRAHAM DETURK HOCH is the third Gideon in the Hoch 
Freindschaft. His grandfather was just plain Gideon, and his father | 
added the middle initial “W.” The original Hoch was Rudolph, whose 


wife Veronica (1728) hes buried in the family cemetery on the home- 


~ 


stead farm. 

One of his sons, John, runs the farm, and he and another son Jacob 
hatch it in rooms on the left of the rambling manor. 

“Every day I help around a little to keep the old farm going,” he 


> 


ne, but he forgot to mention that the other summer he manned 


or 
© 
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one of the tractors. 

“J like to watch TV out. When I was a kid there wasn’t even a horse- 
car in Reading. We got mail at the crossroads store, which in a way is 
nicer than we have it now. I’ve also seen farming progress from thresh- 
ing rye with flails and binding sheaves with corn fodder stalks, to the | 
very latest combine.” He remembers using a scythe and a cradle, hand- 
rakes, also, with women eleaners following; also a windmill, operated 
by a handle, with which the grain was cleaned. 

Vivid also is his memory of the sweep-power run by “up to eight 
horses, each equipped with blinders. I drove it many a time. It had a 
lot of speed and once in a while I had to pull the brake. We put two 
hundred sheaves on it at a time, and the horses rested when we stopped 
to lay another ‘bed.’ Still have that sweep in the barn, and I have 
++ written down that whichever son wants it, may have it.” Also among 
his treasures are a grandfather’s clock, the ticking of which formed an 
old-time obligato to our chat; iron stove plates, and heirloom dishes. 

“We used to get up at four-thirty and work until the sun was pretty 
near down. At nine the women brought us sausage, butter bread, lemon- 
ade, water and coffee. Gee whizz! That bread was good! Baked right 
on the bricks of our bake oven, not at all like the hunky dory stuff we 
buy now! My Jacob’s a good cook. When he’s off at work, I get my 
own meals. We have the electric but I like the wood stove best. What 
am I having for dinner? Well, I haven’t looked into the refrigerator 
yet. It’s mostly butchering stuff now, and I’m already done with scrapple. 
Have had too much!” 

The third Gideon “never fancied hunting and fishing” but at seventy 
made a trip to California, which was repeated two years later. ike 
and west of New York I’ 


to cee things, ve missed only three states.” 











“My ancestors came to America in 1725” he proudly informed 
me, “and took a two-year option on 150 acres, “more or less.’ I have 
two signatures of William Penn, the one on the deed, the other dated 
1682. Folks have been after me to sell the las: one, but I won’t do it.” 

He remervers a log house on the he -stead farm, whi. later 
was burned do:... Windowed cupolas adorn ». great, stone bar... “ield : 
fences have fiv< rails. Boxwood is plentiful. A pond and a spring also 
add to the beauty of the surroundings. The homestead boasts seven 
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windows across the second floor front. 


“Our Hoch-High reunion has been two times here” the third 
Gideon reported. 


“T’ve seen eight of my Freindschaft go out of this house never to 
return,” he said solemnly. But he never once alluded to his own turn. 
In fact, he didn’t even put on a sweater when he took me outside to 
show me the 1887 date on the ice-house; the bake oven “which we still 
use to dry corn;” and the age-old tiles. 


“Young men like me,” he said, “don’t need a sweater!” 
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“7 YSED TO WORK A LOT IN ICE” Wellington (Welly) Bieber told 
me. “Mostly inside ice-houses. Our Valley was full of them. Pretty nearly 
every farm had one. Every butcher, too. Went to fifteen to eighteen 
places in a season, depending on who asked me to help.” 

“Tt was the only work you could get in winter,” Welly went on. 
“Kept you going a little. Good for your health, Got seventy-five cents 
to a dollar a day. The Kaufman Mill paid better,—a dollar and a quarter, 


but Kaufman never gave us whisk KCY. 


“The season was from January to March. I can remember when 
it was ten below zero, and the ice was fifteen inches thick. One winter 
we couldn’t get ice until March, and then it was only three inches 
thick. Now it won’t give ice at all. 

“We had from six to fifteen men at work at a time on those dams. 
Fiest off, one of us took a common hay rake with iron spikes on it, 
end marked of the half-acre of ice, in rows like a checkerboard. Some- 
times he’d begin at the far end where there was a gate of planks clear 
across. Other times he’d start at the ice house. No difference. It was 
ast a mark to get the cutter-plow right, and he kept working ahead of 
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BUTCHERING ROOM 


that plow all the time. We cut ice only when it was clear, with no snow 

in it. Took a couple of days of real cold weather for that freezing. 
‘“‘Had to have a steady horse for the plow. They didn’t seem to 

mind it. Liked it, in fact. Their shoes weren’t particular, for they’d 


bt peal 


»een sharpened for the winter. You couldn’t plow the ice off entirely, 
r the horse would go in the water. You’d plow above five to six inches, 


© 


no deeper. Not much sound to it, just crackled a little. The plow went 


ight through. Didn’t jerk. 
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[t was quite a chore getting the ice into the ice-house. You nee 
a regular wood sled, a pretty strong one, usually twelve feet long and 
five wide, heavy enough to take two or three tons. Sometimes we just 
put a wagon body on a’sled and hitched on two or four horses. That 
went ail right, when you started it once. You needed a plank too, to 
slide up the ice. 

“One fellow hooked out the ice. Another, with a sharp-pointed pole, 
had enough to do to shove it farther along, and get it near the plank. 
A third man put it on the plank and slid it up on the wagon, the driver 
catching hold, and loading it. Didn’t go so bad. Our hooks were 
iron, made by the blacksmith. A man stood waiting at the double door 
of the ice-house, and the unloading was done by means of a plank and 
a rope pulley, five to six chunks at a time. 


“7 worked mostly inside the ice-house. If the ice was thick it 
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didn’t take much to fill it. Most of the ice-house owners wanted me 
to stand the ice chunks up. Others wanted them laid down. Depended 
on their notions. It kept better standing up, but it was easier to fill it, 
laying them flat. We filled the house layer by layer, clear across, up to 
the roof, ten to twelve feet. Near the top we did two rows at a time. 
Some! imes I bet those chunks weig:icd two hundred pouncs apiece!” 
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“utver let one sli) and hurt yourself?” 

‘Not exactly as | .now of. But one of Kaufman’s men ict a chunk 
fall and mashed a toe. And out on the dam at another mill, a fellow who 
had too much whiskey, made a mistake with his ice-hook and fell in 
the dam. Wasn’t deep, but muddy, and he sure got the laugh! 

“There was no boss. Each man made out by himself. Most of us | 
were old hands at it, but there were a few young ones. We had fun along 
with the heavy work, and there was cider by the dipperful, and whiskey 
by the glass. A lot of joshing went back and forth. 

“The man who filled the Kaufman ice-house before my turn, chopped 

the ice with a hatchet and filled in all the cracks. But I thought it best 
if you didn’t do anything—just pack the ice tight. Anyway the miller 
liked my way better. Said it kept longer. On top, when I was finished, 
I put a layer of eight to ten inches of sawdust. But none in between. We 
got sawdust free for the hauling, at the sawmill. Had no trouble to 
keep the ice. When we’d come back the next winter, a couple layers of 
the old ice would be left—as good as when we put it in. 

“But how we sweated in that ice-house! You can get warm pretty 
soon with ice! Guess fellows nowadays wouldn’t have the knack of all 
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this ice business!” 
“Now don’t make this writing piece about me too fast!” he cau- 
tioned, as he turned on the back-porch light. 


PINE WAS CHEAPEST 

“ATWAYS WANTED TO BE AN UNDERTAKER—tO help folks in deep 
trouble” Ellis Yoder Weidner told me. His wish was fulfilled, for he 
spent fifty-five years at it. \ 

A cabinet-maker, he built the coffins himself, out of walnut, poplar 
and oak. “Pine was the cheapest, between $40 and $50. Could make 
one a day, and many was the night my wife held the lamp while I fin- 
ished one. The top was made in three pieces, and on it we placed the 
words ‘At Rest,’ ‘Asleep,’ or a silver plate bearing the name and date 
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of death—whatever the people wanted. We covered them with black, 
gray or white. The largest I ever made was six feet, nine inches long.” 

During his early career, Nonagenarian Weidner made two ice- 
caskets, with special compartments around and under the corpse, the 
ice draining into a bucket below. “We kept the body five to seven days, 
the amount of ice depending on the weather. 

“Folks died of much the same diseases as now, though the doctors 
gave ’em a different name. During the embalming we placed the body 
on straight boards. We had no wound fillers, and matching of skin was 
unheard of. Those who died of contagious diseases, we put under glass, 
but used no gloves in preparing them for burial. 

“Floral tributes were wax flowers and sheaves of wheat; sprays, 
too, or a cross of wax. If the family wished, we left a waxed bouquet 
in the hands of their loved one. 

“Funerals were held in the morning and the body wasn’t put in 
the coffin until just before the service. The ritual was conducted in 
English and German; solos were sung; and there was music at the 
grave. We lowered the casket by means of two straps, one at each end, 
and three fingers wide. 

“For winter funerals we sometimes had to use a two-horse sled, 
and I was pretty well frozen. Many a time, too, I was out whole nights 
in bad weather. 


SUMMER KITCHEN 
AND WOODSHED 
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“Our hearse had glass sides, flanked by ornamental panels, with 
fringe for decoration. The driver and . verched outside on a high seat. 
Some undertakers used white horses at children’s funerals.” 

Undertaker Weidner’s funeral outfit covsisted of a swallow-tail 
coat, “that hung pretty near « the ground,” « fur coat, aad a high, 
top hat. “Now and then,” he confessed with a chuckle, ‘“‘I was tempted 
to dress up in it and parade up and down the street!” 

“Often the funeral meals cost more than the casket. The family ate 
frst. Once I heard a hungry preacher announce, ‘Well, we're here!’ 
But they made him wait until the family finished. Those at home were 
often as hungry as those from a long distance! We undertakers usually 
went home from the church. A Reading bakery used to cater for funerals, 
and my daughters assisted. 

“In my time we had scarcely any paupers. Some of my patrons 
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yaid before they died .. . Only a few, never.” 
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THERE ARE PATTERNS IN STONE-POINTING” Amandus Gamler in- 
formed me. He’s enormously proud of the pointing in the stone house 
in Rockland township, where he lives. “It’s “Y’ pointing. I use a *V’ 
too, and just the plain up-and-down and in-between patterns. You lay 
the stones three-fourths of an inch apart, and just flat out the cement. 
Stay inside the stone. And the thinner and the closer the pointing, the 
better it looks. 

“Stone is nice to work with. But if you don’t watch out, you may 
et the kind that bleeds—the white cement showing up the rust after 
‘+ has weathered some. Gray cement doesn’t show it up so plain. Some 
masons mix in too much sand and it crumbles. No life to it. I like to 
work with the genuine goods and try to do the job whole, so it will last. 

“Never took a lesson. Watched the other fellow. Kept my eyes on 
his work. Don’t need a blue print. My grandfather was a mason. Guess 
it breeds like . . . comes in.” 

“Remember your first job?” 

“Sure do! A dam for a neighbor. Tore down an old house and 
barn to get the stone. It’s still as strong as ever. Some of the pointing 
got out, though, where the sand didn’t hold. 

“Par-off folks beg me to do their pointing, but I don’t like to go 
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outside the Valley. Tried work in a Reading factory, but soon quit. 
Feel better when I work outside.” 


— 


Amandus is the handyman for Miss Schmucker, my Valley chauf- 
‘zo home” to 


6 


feur, who on retirement turned her back on the city to 
Berks county. He has built stone walls, walks and bridges on her Happy : 
Voicy farm; “inched out. the carpenter work the wy it suited her;” ! 
put up a feeding station i’ the birds; and even mans stretchers for 
her art canvases. 

Valley folks know full well that they can never expect Amandus | 
to work during hunting season. “Nobody gets me then,” he admits, 
“even though I don’t shoot a deer.” He also enjoys creek-fishing. 

During the winter of his sixteenth year, Amandus worked at a 
barrel stave mill in the Valley, but was “sure sorry” to see the hillsides 
denuded. He remembers “Stacky” (Stackhouse) best, “for he could 
knock off the bark of the staves at-the rate of 11,000 to 12,000 a day, 
as compared with the 5,000 to 6,000 with us. Worked a lever with his 
right foot and used both hands all day long. Sure was fast. We’d put 
fifty on a pile that weighed a hundred pounds, first a thin stave, then 
a broad one. Took a couple of weeks to a month for that drying. We 
were paid by the thousand for the cutting, and so much per bale. 

“Come out sometime and see that ‘Y’ pointing on our house, and 
I'll tap you some cider made with raisins.” 


A WALNUT, TWIST 


QUITE THE LOVELIEST STAIRWAY IN THE VILLAGE is the one at 
the Oley Valley Hotel. It is a spiral that winds to the third floor in the 
narrowest space imaginable, its “well,” elongated. 

It is the twist of the railing however, that attracts visitors from 
far and wide. “Fellow by the name of Mensch built the place,” Bartender 
Martin High told me. “Guess he must have steamed the walnut before 
he made the twist,” volunteered a customer, and Mart nodded as he 
deftly caught -a beer glass in his left hand. 

Nor did I dream that the seventy-two-year-old hostel has twenty-four 
rooms. When Mrs. Nelda Bossler showed them to me I was particularly 
delighted with the rounded doorways, and the ditlerent floor levels. 
The ceilings rise to nine feet. Virtually every room reveals the handi- 
work of Mrs. Bossler’s mother, the late Mrs. Nancy Riemondi, who 
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crocheted the bed- 
spreads, drapes and 
doilies. She even cro- 
cheted the curtains in 
the dining-room. 

The Waldorf Hotel 
has also weathered many 
years. And the “‘easant- 
ville Hotel is as celight- 
ful as its name. Built in 
1824, it continues to be 
a cross-roads landmark. 
It has been the scene of 
many a cattle sale, and 
used to be a country 
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THE BRIDAL CHAMBER 


“OLD YOUR BREATH!” advised Mrs. Frank Fisher as she opened 
the door into the bridal chamber. It was the climax of my tarrying in 
the Fisher House, the Georgian architecture of which is said to be the 
finest of its type not only in the Oley Valley, but perhaps in America. Nor 
could I have chosen a finer guide, for it was Jim Fisher, Mrs. Frank’s 
father-in-law, who was born there, and stayed on until his son “took 
over.” 

“Never in all my travels, except in India, have I seen more delicate 
carving! The bridal chamber is lined waist-high with wide panels, 
glistening white. The wooden embroidery about the fireplace and 
matching cupboards, and the frieze leave not a shadow of a doubt why 
the workmanship took Goitlicb Drexel, the chief carpenter, a whole 
year. A four-poster, which Jim dubbed “the spook bed” because of the 
canopy, graces the room. It was with pride also that he motioned me 
to a front window, where he tapped on a side panel as if he were a 
magician, and opening it carefully, un-telescoped inside shutters! 

Each of the six fireplaces is different, the two parlor ones having 
nserts of Italian marble in the mantels. The patterned wallpaper on 
he parlor ceiling to the right of the entrance, has remained intact for 
seventy-five years. “If ] remember right,” Jim said, “it came from 
France.” Ceilings are ten feet high in the front part of the mansion, and 
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lower in the rear section. The floors are oak; and the many windows 
have twenty-four panes each. Every room has chair-rails; and the large 
closets that flank the fireplaces are not only decorative but can be put 
to many uses. In every bedroom there are either wooden pegs or iron 


hooks on which to hang clothes. 


“Mother loved ‘owers,” Jim i'd, as he pointed out the additional 
ivdges at the wide » adows, upstais» and down. 
“Tt takes me nole day to house-clean the hall” .im’s daughter- 


in-law told me. It is eight feet wide and runs the length of the mansion. 
She uses a vegetable brush to clean the carvings, so lacy you think the 
fairies must have made them. The stairway, also elaborately carved, 
has four landings. “We kids used to fly clean down from the garret,” 
Jim said with a chuckle, “even though the banisters are straight, and 
one section to each landing. To this day I can’t understand how it was 
that none of us ever got hurt!” 

Jim’s room was at the top of the backstairs, above the kitchen. 
He uncovered a long, narrow slit in the floor, near a rear window. 
“Por fear of the Indians,” he explained, “the grain was kept on the 
garret, and was let down this chute, which could be tapped in the cellar.” 

Part of the cellar which young Frank recently cemented, is the 
section where the two chimneys of the fireplaces begin. They are four 
by six feet, as compared with a five-by-ten-foot spread on the garret. 
“There used to be an ash pit in that corner of the cellar,” Jim pointed 
out. “In Spring we’d sieve ashes and spread them on the garden.” When 
I spied a hanging cupboard, he admitted that he stole many an a-piece 
cake out of it and sneaked out through the arched cellar door. “Once, 
when a fellow cookie-thief who was taking what he’ thought was a 
short-cut, fell into a four-foot well!” 

The great garret also brought vivid memories to my guide. “Used 
to store as high as eight spinning wheels up here” he said. “Chests of 
flax, all kinds of chairs, dough trays, a Paul Revere lantern.” He pointed 
out the wide boards on the floor; and the great rafters, reinforced with 
pegs. The dormer windows look like wooden tunnels. On the raiters 
are the names and dates of house painters. 

When I asked how the laborers got the fireplace chimney stones 
to the garret Jim explained, “By wheel-barrow, on a zigzag scaffolding.” 
As 1 counted the steps on the masonry he said that they were climbed 


when the chimney tops had to be looked aiter. 
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The kitchen was the last stop. The original, wrought-iron crane 
hangs in the fireplace. As we entered, Jim pointed to a Corsican General 
in miniature, on the door lintel. “The painters covered it up,” he said, 
“but young Frank picked off the paint.” “Guess they must have thought 
a lot of Napoleon those days,” he added. 

During the buildin» of the mansion, which cost $6,00°, the Fishers 
cooked in the spring hv ise, which still stands, Gottlieb Drcvel’s masons 
and carpenters were paid fifty and sixty cents an hour, and the laborers 
thirty-seven and a half cents. To point the native stone, the masons used 
the letters “H”, “Y” and “T”. The front entrance is imposing; and 
there is a frieze of wooden lace under the eaves. At the west end is the 
original spouting, which Jim promised his father he would never take 
down. It bears the date 1801, and the name of the builder-owner, Henry 
Fisher, who bought the land in 1791. The original shingles, of split 
cedar, were thirty-four inches long and three-fourths of an inch thick. 

Three families shared the mansion. Two of the folks were Jim’s 
aunts, their father’s will having directed that they have the -first floor 
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corner, overlooking the meadow, where sheep now graze. And in 
return for 75 a year, they were allowed the use of a horse and carriage. 

I forgot to add my name to the yellowed Day Book in the great 
hall, in which there are signatures from many states, including guests 
from Reading, England. No matter. My heart was full of the past; also 
with thankfulness, that young Frank and his wife find great joy in 
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“OVER, ARO >, THEN TWIST IT UNDER! That’s the way to thatch 
a roof” Octogenarian “Ed” (Pappy) Readinger told me the night I 


delayed his supper at the John Kurtyka Hotel, near Breezy Corner, 
where he lives. 


“You use rye straw because it’s the longest. Make an eight-inch 

lap, much like you do for shingles; come over and over, and then this 
way out.” He demonstrated the lap-over with the cardboard coasters on 
the dining table. “Begin at the edge of the roof, and work up each side, 


2 


and at the top, twist the two overlappings of thatch through each other. 


“It don’t take long. Two or four men can do it, one the thatcher, 
the other the straw-hander. 


“Ach, I can’t remember how long ago it was that I helped to thatch. 
Forty years sure. Summer and winter were the usual times, and old 
Frank Hafer was our boss. Two-inch laths were nailed eight inches 
apart, to the rafters. Used straight laths, too, good ones, that had no 
knots and wouldn’t break. The thatcher sat with one leg over the rafter, 
his helper handing him a ‘twist’ from the pile of straw below. And he 
wove the straw over and around. The thatch would last ten to twelve 


{9 


years. Wind couldn’t blow it up! 


carpenter by trade, Pappy still helps to build houses. Even 
climbs the roof. ““When I learned carpentering from Irvin Griesemer, 
I had to stand (serve) four years. Got thirty cents for working from 
sunshine to dark. We got the logs for barns from the woods. It was all 
and work. Sometimes we’d go forty feet to the barn peak.” Once he 
fell when a scaffold broke. “You’ve gotta watch slate, too, he said. “I 
usually wear gum shoes, for it’s slippery.” 


eye 


Pappy “‘ain’t got no ideas to hunting. Never suited me. Don’t like 
to kill, and there’s too many accidents.” 
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SOIL SWEETENER 


LIME WAS BURNED half a century ago, on the Knabb homestead 
y ago, 


farm. 


Charles Knabb had his daughter Mrs. Fisher and his granddaugh- 


rege tT IE 


ter, whom I held on my lap, take me to i.e kilns, one of which is better 
preserved than © « other. 
On the way se pointed out other kilns. Guilt on a slope, they vary 


only in the design at the front, some “V” shaped, bthele in the form 
of a wedge. At the Snyder farm eleven-year-old Harold got off the 
tractor to show me three in a row, the center one crumbling, the others 
in good condition. 

Arrived at the kilns, Mr. Knabb led the way down a winding hill 
to the quarry, nearly an acre in area, “anyhow thirty feet deep, and big 
enough for a four-horse team to turn around in.” 

‘“Dynamiting,’” Mr. Knabb told me, “preceded the lime-burning. 
A man sat on an old cushion and held and turned the drill, while another 
whacked it with a sledge. The deeper they placed the rock powder, the 
more stone could be shattered. Once when a farmer used the powder 
on metal, friction resulted, and his whole hand except the thumb, was 
blown off.” 

With a twinkle in his eye, Mr. Knabb recalled how he used to catch 
yossums and skunks in the holes leit by the dynamite blasts; set muskrat 
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A SPRING IN THE CELLAR 
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traps; and once he chased a rabbit in a hole, which he covered with stones, 
but when he returned to reclaim his pet, a possum had devoured it. 

After the dynamite blast the men worked with crowbars and picks, 
to make ready piles of large and small stones for the kilns, and were 
careful to brush off all dirt. They transported the stones up the hill in 
a hie)vheeled, one-horse ce:', or a two-horse wagon, ai) dumped them 
by reicasing a bar. They wee then taken to the kiln by wicelbarrow. 

When we returned to ihe kiln site, Mr. Knabb pointed out that a 
kiln wasn’t built like the chimney riddle, “Brick upon brick and a hole 
in the middle.” “Made of field stone, we narrowed at the bottom, 
and walled it up on the slant, bigger at the top. We lined it with yellow 
slate or brick. Once in a while we had to patch it, but the patching held. 
Here, you can still see traces of it. The kiln was filled from the top. A 
layer of stone was shovelled on the iron bars across the hearth, far down 
below; then four inches of wood, and five of coal, and on up in tiers, each 
layer as nearly alike as possible. It didn’t make much noise, as it went 
too far down. When we reached the top we levelled it off with stone, coal 
and sieved lime, and placed boards across—boards that had no knots. 
We put coal oil on the cobs and wood, before the lighting. What a roar 
it made! If we had the stone ready, the big and the fine, two men and 
a horse could fill it in the best part of two days. Of course our days were 
longer then, from twelve to sixteen hours.” . 

‘“‘There’s a risk to lime burning,” he went on. “You can’t learn it 
from a book. The kiln mustn’t be burned too fast or too slow. My father 
Albert Knabb, who ran the farm from 1889 to 1914, was very particular 
about the kind of heat. It had to be just right—hot enough to burn the 
carbon out of the limestone. You had to keep an eye on the weather. 
Watch the wind, too. And if you were saving with the coal, you got 
less lime. As the burning went on, the lime rolled down—its weight 
took it down. And there were bars to let down the layers. 

“‘After six days and nights of burning, we shovelled out the lime, 
white as snow, as if quarried out of a mine. The yield was from five 
hundred to six hundred bushels. We hauled it out on the fields, putting 
it on piles, four paces apart. Others sold it by the bushel. 

“Handling lime, you get it all over you, and the best way to 
clean up is to put a drop of vinegar in the water. _ 

“Tramps often slept near the kilns. Now and then we heard of 


one who rolled’ too close and got suffocated by the sulphur fumes. 
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“In the old days some farmers burned limestone on a great pile 
in the open field. I never saw that done. But the fire took a great deal : 
more coal, iy 

“Yes, lime is to the soil what salt is to cattle. A regulator. It 
sweetens the soil an: loosens it up.” 


S .), Bi, | 
I WISH I HAD \NOWN SARAH BOONE, whom her pupils called 
Miss Sally. 


She conducted a sewing school in a building that still stands, and, 


A ALENT INITIO 


oddly enough, next to and across the road from private farm-cemeteries. 
, I wonder what she looked like. Perhaps she was small, and wore 
her graying hair parted in the middle, with a neat knot at the nape of 
her neck. I doubt if she wore spectacles, her eager eyes intent on her 
pupils’ work, or envisioning new patterns. Her hands, I’m sure, were 
rarely idle, well-kept, and without jewelry. She may have worn gray a 
great deal, in a conservative pattern, relieved at the neck by a lace fichu, 
fastened with a cameo. And on cool days she flung a hand-crocheted 
shawl about her slender shoulders. 


Jada and genteel, she did not raise her voice when she 


ee to be painstakingly remedied. 

I wonder how often she held her classes; whether the girls sat in 
prim rows or gathered about her. If she permitted them to chatter, 
{ wonder what it was about. 

That her pupils loved her is evidenced by the fact that not only 
her initials 5.B. but her whole name appear on many a sampler in Oley 
Valley homes. 

Mrs. Mary LeVan Cleaver treasures the sampler her grandmother, 
Hannah S. Yoder, made by candlelight. It features the alphabet in 
seve etal styles, “Sarah Boone” done in cross-stitch, and “Work done in 
1837.” Mrs. Cleaver also showed me a sampler made by her mother, 
VW 


usan Y. Peter, at the age of ten, also under the guidance of Miss Sally. 
It is a large one, the floral pattern as bright as the day it was completed. 


= 
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Both samplers are framed. The large sampler made by the grandmother 
of the six Seth Hartman daughters, is also dated 1858, and bears the 
initials S.B. and the name of the maker, Suzanne L. LeVan. It too is a 
floral pattern, a very ambitious one of red roses and green leaves. 
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BOASTED UP 
IT WAS QUITTIN’ TIME ONE NIGHT, years ago, at the Wild Cat 
Mine in Woodchoppertown, operated by the Manatawny Bessemer Ore 


Company. A miner was working ‘xe windlass that was hoisting B. W. 
Willman up |e shaft. Suddenly t ~ handle slipped, »..: down went the 
hoist—twenty feet down. “Still fe. it here” Willman ».:¢ as he rubbed 
his left shoulder. “Caught myse)) a one of the hangers, or I might 
hhave gone down the whole two hu..ced and fifty feet! But them things 


happen in a mine.” 

Willman, who was named for George Washington, lives within 
sight of that mine, on an eight-acre patch of woodland, skirting the 
road. His property overlooks the Griesemer Hotel, down the valley, 
built by Peter Griesemer, his maternal grandfather, who predicted 
that someday it would be the center of Philadelphia! 

He built his house of chestnut logs and covered them with plaster. 
An outdoor fireplace, complete with iron kettle, provides equipment 
for washing, and for the boiling of soap and apple-butter. Off in the 
woods I spied an enclosed circle. “For my hunting dogs,” Willman said. 
“Have had as high as twenty-eight at a time.” 

‘Don’t like to be penned in,” he said. “Like a little room to roam 
around in. It’s nice to sit here under the trees in summertime.” His wife 
and eight children share his zeal for space, and I watched a grandson 
toss a target into the air, and shoot at it. 

Tall, lanky, and almost bald (“The barber took the last ones off 
this week!”?) G.W. is one of the last iron-ore miners in the Valley. “Used 
to be sixty of us, when the mine was going strong. Now we're pretty well 
cattered out, and died off. It was a jolly gang. One guy was always 
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inging. A lot of swearing too. We wore oil skins, and on our caps was 
a carbon light. We began at seven and quit at five-thirty, for a dollar 
and a half a day. Seven or eight of us went down in the hoist at a time; 
sometimes only two. Took about three minutes. And we didn’t just 
stand there and look at all that rock! We took our picks and shovels 
and got busy. When we hit a red vein, we knew it was ore. We drilled 
and blasted too, and sometimes we hit ore near the top of the mine. 
The ore was sixty-two to sixty-five percent pure. The older men were 
given outside jobs, like getting wood. I was always down the shaft. At 
noon we were hoisted up for half-an-hour for dinner, which we ate in 


the shack we’d built of logs. Had plenty of spring water, too.” 
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HALF-TIMBERING 


“Yes, 1 sure like the open spaces,” G.W. repeated, as he led me 
to the log house door. And as I lifted the lid of the pot on the stove to 
see what Mrs. Willman was up to, he blurted out, “Now don’t make a 
great to-do about my ore mining. I don’t like to be boasted up!” 


BOOKINGS TWICE A YEAR 


IT WAS A HIGH MOMENT in the Oley Valley farmhouses, come 
Spring, come Fall, when the dressmaker or the tailor arrived. The chil- 
dren swung on the front gate, watching for them, carried their kits and 
boxes into the house, and vied to sit beside them at meals. For weeks 
trying on the new dresses. And the boys, though 
they never said much, were proud of their new knee pants, and the men, 
their new suits. The dressmakers and tailors also enjoyed the 
twice-a-year “ pshctht 
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the girls strated 
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The { farmers raised sheep, and their wives carded the wool and 


a3) 


pun it into cloth for the winter garments; and in summer, while tending 


pS 


8 


1arket, the women hunted dress goods bargains in the Reading stores, 
and i pt a supply on hand. 

The sewing day began “plenty early” and rarely ended before 
nine, and the dressmakers stayed about two weeks at a farm, though 


one housewite “‘contracted”’ for three months. 
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Among those experis with the needle were Emily Kaufman and 
Sallie Dry also William R. Laucks, who lived to be ninety-six. 


Six daughters were in the Seth DeTurk family, and a lot of sewing 


had to be done. “Miss Emily,” Mrs. Edna DeTurk Geiss remembers, 
“made two dresses .or each of us, each eo-son. She used no patterns and 

0 two were alik: can tell you they oked pretty on a line in an 

upstairs room! Ov grandmothers invari: .y gave moter the material, 

chiefly calico anc’ -ingham for summer.” 


Miss Sallie so thoroughly enjoyed going out to the farms that she 
kept it up for fifteen years. ““My wage,” she said, “was fifty cents a day, 
and I was proud to take home three to four dollars. Bountiful meals were 
included. One customer had five sons and four daughters. She had me 
do the cutting, fitting and machine work. Her minister’s wife, who came : 
three days a week, did the rest, and her older daughters got the meals. 


SCREEN ET TERESI EILEEN SPEER Fee 


I made dresses, petticoats and under-drawers; and for the boys and 
husband, white shirts with stripes of blue or black, some with tiny figures 
in them.” 

Both Miss Sallie and Miss Emily made confirmation and com- 
munion dresses. Every girl in the large catechetical classes had one of 
each. “One season I equipped four from Shalter’s church and one from 
Spies church,” Miss Sallie remembers. “Took me five weeks, and they 
asked me six months ahead.” 


The dresses for communion were black, relieved by a white yoke 
or white trimming. “My own,” Miss Sallie recalls, was black with shiny 
black flowers in it. Cost thirty-five cents a yard.” 


Confirmation dresses, in gray, blue or brown, were worn the Sat- 
urday night before communion. The material was usually silk, sometimes 
cashmere. Miss Sallie’s was green with pink stripes, and one of her 
classmates chose purple. “The waistline was narrow. The leg o’mutton 
sleeves were tight to the elbow, where they bellied out by means of a 
quarier of a yard of pleated crinoline lining. The skirt was plain at the 
top, with an inward box pleat at the back, and had from four to nine 
vores. Some of the skirts were lined. A two-yard width was considered 


ve 


narrow, most of them having been five to six yards wide. The basque 
was high at the neck, with stays in the collars. We used the genuine 
whale bones, that came in sets of seven or nine, and inserted the longest 
of them in the back. That was a work, let me tell you!” 
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Miss Emily took special delight in “prettying” dresses with shirring 
of her own making, “a little smocking,” and the briar stitch. Trimmings 
were lace, ribbon and beads.. There was rat-tail braid, too; and another 


ere 
style of braid was silk, both dull and shiny, sometimes a combination 
pe 
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of both. “Around the bottom of the basque and on the cuffs I often put 

ly-made roses or loops. Underneath the wide skiris ‘ere ruffled 
petticoats; drop skirts with © nany as seven ruffles; and the -orset covers 
were amply fortified with stare ed ruffles!” 


My introduction to Taiior Laucks, who was born in 1807, ee 
pre-dated the dressmakers by many years, was by means of a box of 
Superfine Mourning Paper, in the garret of the Glase store. On the 
black-edged paper was the notice of his funeral. Mrs. Glase and I also 
came across a bag, the size of a bean bag, filled with his tailoring but- 
tons. Mr. Laucks had a room which the Glase store now uses for storage. 
His funeral was held at the home of the long-ago proprietor, Peter L. 
Glase. 
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CHILDHOOD AT THE MILL 


SALLIE KAUFMAN BITTING LIKES TO RECALL THE DAYS she and 
her brother and sisters played at the Kaufman Mill, which still stands at 


Or 


the edge of town. She was born in the Kaufman homestead across the 
road, which sheltered four generations, and lived there for thirty-five 
years. 

The mill has four floors, counting the basement, with an open 
stairway in the center. 

“The miller was as jolly as the song about him. He let us roam 
about, only now and then chasing us home. We were skinny enough 
to work ourselves down the grain chutes, and I can tell you we went 
a-kiting, feet first, landing on the grain way down below! Lucky we 
never got stuck fast! 

‘Due to rats, father kept a lot of cats at the mill. Dogs, too, and 
we had many a good romp with them. There was carp in the dam, and 


eels; and the night croaking of the grand-daddy bullfrogs never bothered 


35 
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“We never tired of watching the great mill wheel, and in memory 
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I can still hear its whirring, and the sound of the water. 


stl 
“The most exciting event of the whole year was when they cut the 
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COLONIAL MID-CHIMNEY 


ice on the dam and stored it in the ice-house. The men were up at day- 
light and worked until dark. I don’t know which fascinated us more, 
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the ice-cutting or the rope pulley that lifted half a dozen chunks at a 


time up the plank. 
““Mothe er 


wise in the ki 


oxrepared ahead for the extra men, and set the table Jength- 
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chen, How those men ate! The food was good and hot: 


bee! roasts, sausage, chic’ a. She baked a lot of bread too, pies and 
car. and kept the big co...» pot on the boil. 


“But brr! Was it cold! “Ye could scarcely work oursei:ves warm, 
and it was hard to believe tha: Welly Bieber and the other ice-packers 
sweated!” 
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OLETS AND EPPES 


ON MY VERY FIRST TREK TO OLEY I could not help but notice the 
many African violets at the windows of both the age-old homes and 
the modern ones. “It’s an African violet village!” I said gleefully to 


myself, 
While sharing bounteous pot luck with Mrs. Bower, I faced 
veritabie greenhouse of violets, shelf on Ge of them. “Guess I have 
4 


maybe fifty varieties,” Mrs. Jim said as she pointed 
out her Lancaster Red: Trilby, Blue Girl, even some with ruffles! 

ft was on my return from the Bertolet Mill that I followed the cross- 
roads sign, at the end of the village, “African Violets for Sale.” Mrs. 
Emil Rhoda was taking tissue paper off her plants when I opened the 
door. “The sun was a little too hot for them this morning,” she said. 

Her show window is the sun porch at the rear entrance, but if you 
100k closely you’ll discover violets at virtually every window. Though 
she has had more than fifteen years of experience, Mrs. Rhoda has no 
idea how many plants she possesses. “And I’ve given hundreds away!” 

“I got my start from Mrs. Charles Deisher, of Kutztown, who told 
me that because I had moved into a farmhouse, my violets would surely 
grow.” She does her propagating by leaf, and her “babies” are in the 
“nursery” on the second floor. “Anybody can propagate a new variety” 
she says enthusiastically, “by selecting two unusual plants, and cross- 
polinating them. It’s simple! But once, when I expected a white-fringed 
purple, it came out red! Yellow, perhaps is the only missing color in 
the genes, but when and if it does appear, I don’t think it will be as 


beautiful as my blues and purples.” 
When I asked which variety she considers most valuable her 
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prompt reply was “What a terrible question! I have no favorites. 1 
like them all. And no matter how badly I may be feeling, I can always 
do something more for my violets.” 

“Water your violets when they’re dry. top or bottom. They’re not 
desert plants. They’re ‘rom the jungle.” 

Mrs. Rhoda’s ciicf helper is a daclis «und, which her husband in 
an idle moment dubbed “Eppes” (somethi: .), and the name stuck. “I’m 
apt to find him in the very middle of a tray of plants!” she said as she 
let me take him on my lap. 


“You don’t need to follow the pot and saucer idea” she said, when 
I inguired about containers. “African violets will bloom on a stone if 
you give them enough moisture. Get a small, hollow log, line it with 
moss, and place a violet in it. Or use tiny teacups, for they will give you 
as much bloom as a pot. You need only a window or two. It’s only a 


small investment, and you can change your arrangements constantly!” 


coy 


Have fun!” she added, as I gentled “Eppes” off my lap. 
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“DESIGNS FLY OFF MY BRUSH when I’m in the mood” said Bill 
Muntz, who in 1940 had the Pennsylvania Dutch guts to leave off sign 


R 


painting to design patterns on old furniture. “But I hold my breath 
until I get clear ’round the pattern, for I do everything by hand. Not 
a single line do I trace. Nor do I use the same pattern twice.” 

Tall, slender, wiry, he was dressed in rough togs. No sign of a 
smock or velvet beret. On his head was a pull-down cap, and high 
ealoshes on his feet. Though his hands are scarred, his designs are 
breathlessly delicate. 

I. saw a bewildering variety of furniture in his shop, on the floor, 
in nooks and corners, hanging from the ceiling. Tea canisters, too; a 
pair of inverted metal lampshades that reminded me of small-size coolie 
hats. 

“The wife is always after me to clean up the place,” he admitted, 
I like it this way!” 

Bill kept picking up brushes and making designs on his palette: 
the outline of a bird, a flower, a barn sign. “Spent a lifetime learning 
to make these hairline scrolls” he said, as he demonstrated an intricate 
one. Nor did I ever have anyone to teach me.” As he began to make 
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the final flourish of an even more delicate pattern, [ too held my breath. 
ct io : . ° F ! : 
‘4 spend half my time on designs,” he said as he searched for a scroll 
of them. “Ah! here they are!” he exclaimed with quite evident surprise, 
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and began to unroll the scroll and lay out the patterns. Some are per- 

forated. “I do that perfo: ‘ing with a picking »vheel” he demonstrated. 
It reminded me of the gs et with which moth used to pin'< the edges 
of her pies. Placing a » sforated pattern on 2 dark background, he 
took a powder puff, that ne dubbed a pounce bag, and pounced it up | 


and down. White powder flew, and sure enough, underneath was the 
pattern, every detail outlined. “I use somewhat the same method when 
a customer wants me to restore the almost invisible patterns on a settee 
or, chair. The lines, after a coating of shellac, come to life. 

“Nobody’s fussier about his brushes than a sign painter. Sometimes 
I buy a lot of them at a store or sale, hoping that there will be at least 
one good one among them. Some of these I wouldn’t sell for ten dollars 
” “See this beauty?” as he picked out a tiny one with a hand- 
made handle. “That one over there, with a brass handle, was used by 
an old carriage-painter.” He also showed me how to detect the false 
irom the genuine in still another style. 


aplece. 


“From my earliest days I’ve bought brushes with the longest bristles. 
See what you can do with them?” He drew a thin line, then a thick one... 
a Distelfink! “Takes sharp eyes, just the right pressure, and a free hand. 
With these long brushes I don’t need to rest my elbow or wrist on 


anything. I can go right ahead! 


TREE-SHADED 
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ef . . 
Gee you can get them nice!” he added almost lovingly, as he 


drew a breath-taking Muntz original, featuring miniature, life-like grapes. 
and leaves. Also among his motifs are the trumpet, wheat, birds, roses, 
acorns, apple blossoms, pomegranates. His Pennsylvania Dutch colors 


Ne RFR NESE 


are simple ones: red, green, yellow, the s'ennas and the umbers. 


Bill Muntz h.. also painted sixty-0t murals; flowers on black | 
backgrounds in frames of his own desigs.og. The Wo n’s Club has 
commissioned him to continue his paintings of Oley V«cy scenes to 


be placed in the High school. Recently he experimented with “slipping” 
the DeTurk House on a marriage plate. For years he has made gun 
stocks, his latest venture, an old Swiss design, in walnut, complete with 


ware 


cheek rest and thumb-hole. 


‘ “Practice on something big” he advises young artists. “Don’t begin 
with miniatures. Try a simple design on a fifty-pound lard can. You 
can always wipe it out and start over!” 

When I suggested that he place his initials on a hallmark or his 
originals he shook his head. 
“Folks will know that Bill Muntz did it’ he said simply. 


GR A.Z1x 46 LE AN 
MRS. MARY REIFF HARTMAN, WHO WILL SOON BE NINETY, told 
me that her childhood was “‘pretty grim and bleak.” 

“We went to bed in the sunshine and got up at four. Our windows 
were shut tight the year ’round. We never had any parties. Once when a 
cousin put my hair in curlers, I was promptly taken to the fireplace and 
scolded roundly while my curls were shaken out with vigor! Had to 
wear my dresses to my shoetops too. 

“Folks were crazy clean, then. Every one of our big rooms had to. 
be swept by hand-broom every week; the cellar steps had to be kept as 
white as a baking board; even the broom handles were scrubbed every 
week. 

“Mother got up at three and had the baking done by the time the 
rest of us were up, including the hired girl whom she paid a dollar a 
week. Her sole recreation, if you can call it so, was the ten-mile round 

rip walk to the village here, to visit her parenis. 

“There was no talk at the table. We were allowed to put either 
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butter or apple butter on our bread, but never double. Our tea and coffee 
was sugared in the pot. 


“There was no skimping of food, though, and no empty plates were 
allowed. We had meat, potatoes and gravy, and pie for breakfast. During 


oe ERI I PR RITES PE LTE TE TT PT 


harvest there were five meals: breakfast, a [1d snack at nine, dinner, 
supper, and an extra lu» later. We butchers. 4 lot, and» -her baked | 
nia to ten loaves at ae, in our long, narrow brick ove: | 
“Grandfather Jaco! \.eiff was the first in the Valley to finish harvest, 
Men liked to hire out to him because he began at 4:00 A.M. and finished | 
at 4:00 P.M. Toward the last he walked with two canes, and watched | 
his hired men through binoculars from the front porch. 
“Though strict was no name for him, Grandfather was fair enough, 
I*remember the time our hired girl’s beau broke a rocker. He had it 


mended but Grandfather footed the bill. All he wanted to know was the 
how it got broken.” 

Mrs. Hartman enjoys her home with her daughter, Mrs. Annie 
lauser, and likes to chat with visitors. She also keeps herself posted on 
the trend of the times. When I asked what she thought of things as they 
‘e, she replied promptly, “Don’t believe in politics. They do as they 
ease, anyhow!” 

As I was leaving she asked, ‘“Where’s your hat?” 

“I rarely wear one all year ‘round, except on Sunday” I explained. 
“Well then I wouldn’t wear one to church either,” she replied crisply. 





Cl. 
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FROM A NEEDLE STO AOCPL OfW 


“WE USED TO SELL EVERYTHING from a needle to a plow—every- 
thing but carpet and furniture. Our customers also had the services of 
our tailor.” This is what Charles L. Glase told me concerning his general 
store in the heart of the village, that has supplied five generations with 
“the necessaries.” 

Built in 1884, by David Baer, Mr. Glase’s father purchased the 
three-story, native stone building in 1884, and Charley himself has 
served behind the counter more than half a century. C. L. Glase and 
Company, Merchants, is the firm name. 


99 


Fifty-five years ago,’ Mr. Glase remembers, “the farmers came 


ee 


but twice a year. They had virtually everything they needed, on the 
farm, except staple supplies, which they bought in bulk. They paid up 
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in April, and the bonus was usually a penknife. One of our customers 
tested the dye in our calico by wetting it with spit. Father supplied old 
ladies not only with snuff from a glazed pot, but Rip Rock tobacco. One 
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of them heated her snuff. 
“The store was open from 5:00 A.M. to 11:30 at night. The early 
stomers stopped in on *ir way to the Bertolet Creamery, which was 
en across the road. [; were eleven cents a doze. iam, fourteen | 
a pound, and we didn’t ¢ — off the fat; bacon, in proportion; smoked 
dried beef, thirty cents. T: utter from the farmers was eighteen cents. 
For the children there we» rock candy, wintergreen and peppermint; | 


also licorice, 144 or 288 pieces to the box, sprinkled with leaves of the 
plant. Work shirts were half a dollar; overalls $1.25; shoes, one or two 

. dollars. We still sell some of the old remedies, chiefly cough medicine. 
“My father was postmaster from 1892 to 1923, and the store was 
the gathering place for the village folks both at mail time and in the 
evening. As ten or a dozen sat around the stove, on hand-made chairs, 
or on boards placed across nail kegs, problems at Harrisburg and 
Washington were discussed. Tall tales, chiefly in the dialect, were ex- 
changed. On bad days the customers came by sled or on horseback, to 
get the latest news.” That Charley treasures antiques and old-time store 
dy items and display de- 
GABLES vices, is evidenced by 
the fact that the second 
floor and garret of the 
store are a veritable mu- 
seum. In the cellar are 
the original pine coun- 
ters, long, heavy planks, 
painted red. During an 
afternoon’s browsing 
there, with Mrs. Glase, 
we found spindles from 

the original stairway; 
stand-up desk made of 
hickory; rope for beds; 
a steel engraving of 
Abraham’ Lincoln, by 

W. E. Winner. 
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We had to ask Charley what a circular rack had been used for. . 
i guessed an umbrella stand, but it was for long stockings! The con- 
tainer for Slide Well collars, linen and celluloid, is columnar in shape. 


my 
j 


- 
oe 


1€ original lantern at the store entrance is also intact. 


Casket accessories include silver plates marked Father, Mother, 


Sister, Brother; orne?:cnts bearing ivy, reo, grape anc caf designs; 
meinat and silver han . Large wooden boxes, painted en, contain 


veils, heavy mesh blac ., brown and white, some satin-borcered; rick 
rack; skating caps; finished and unfinished outing flannel; and bleached 
and unbleached sheeting. In a long, narrow, black box we found cross- 
stitch and a crinoline pattern. A practice piece still has the needle in 
it. One, dated 1865, features the alphabet and the initials R.L.G., which 
Mrs. Glase translated, Rebecca Leinbach Glase. 


A tin can with a smaller hole in the neck, “to gauge the amount,” 
bears a green label, American Eagle Gunpowder, extra coarse grain 
No. 24, And Mr. Glase asked, “Did you find the gadget that cut a dime’s 
worth off a plug of tobacco?” 

Mr. Glase still uses his father’s formula in training young clerks. 
“Every person who comes in here pays part of your wages,” he advises 
them. “And should you ever feel like making a fist, make it in your 
pocket.” 


HIRED MAN: AT. TEN 


SWOYER BOWER, WHO NOW “LIVES RETIRED” on Water street, 
out at the age of ten on the Seth DeTurk farm, where he 


ELI 
Was inured 


oyed many summers, But when Mr. DeTurk let him climb on his 


Crit 
4 


lap, everybody giggled and said slyly, “It’s hardly the thing for the 
Boss to hoid the hired man!” 

fli “minded” the four daughters, Freda, Edna, Carrie and Marie; 
wheeled the youngest in the baby carriage and saw that no harm came 

to any of them. 

He liked the hustle and bustle, for what with the hired girls and 
hired men, the family increased to a dozen or fourteen. He carried 
wood; washed dishes; Mrs. DeTurk even let him stir the ingredients 
for the many pies she baked weekly. “When the stuff for a cream custard 
got lumpy,” he remembers, “she told me just to keep on stirring!” 
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The little hired man liked Friday. Everybody got up at five as 
usual, but instead of barn work his job was to help heat the bake oven, 
stuffing in old rails and fence posts. The oven was eight feet long, six 
feet high and about two feet wide. When the bricks were hot enough he 


y 


shoved the ashes down a hole with a scraper, and got rid of the dust 
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by means of a wet rag fastened to a long-handled stick. This done, the 
oven was ready, and Eli helped to fill it, using a wooden paddle ten inches 
wide, with a six-foot handle. Mrs. DeTurk made between forty and fifty 
“pieces” at a baking. The bread was baked “alone,” the pies requiring 


a hotter oven. The pies were chiefly apple, cherry and raspberry. After 
they cooled off in the bake house, the little hired man he’<d to take 
then: on galvanized trays ‘o hanging s «!ves and cupboards ° ‘he cellar. | 
Nor can he remember dropping a singic one, not even a cream custard! 
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“YOU TAKE AN APPLE WHIP when you hunt water,” both Postmaster 
Sylvester Rothenberger and Plumber Daniel H. Hertzog informed me. 
“A forked branch from any other tree that has a seed or stone, like the 

‘ cherry or peach, will do just as well. The drier the branch, the firmer you 
can hoid it, and you’d better look for a two-years’ growth. 


rene Me iacat astern ete 


“All you need do then, is to grasp the forked branch firmly in both 
hands, and walk back and forth in the area wanted, until the branch 
takes a dip downward. That pull shows you where the water is.” 


Plumber Hertzog learned water-witching from his father-in-law, 
the late Fred Yoder, tinsmith. Neither he nor the Postmaster charge 
a fee, but accept donations. Nor do they advertise. 

“You can discover water even through a floor” the Postmaster ex- 
plained, and to my utter surprise, after mail-sorting time, he picked up 
a dried branch that was handy, and paced the office floor. Midway across, 
the branch went down, as if alive! “I could find water from a tree-top 
just as easy.” 

He can also estimate the depth of water. “For that I take a drinking 
glass. Then, to a common button, I fasten either a hair from a woman’s 
head, or a thread that is positively silk. After I find the water with 
my branch, I set the glass down on that spot, and dangle the button 
in it. [i the stream is strong, and it always goes for the strongest stream, 
the button starts going back and forth. Every time the button hits the 
sides of the glass, it measures a foot of water, and when the bottom is 
reached, the button spins in a circle! 

“I read about this business and finding depth, in a small piece in 
the Reading Kagle about thirty years ago. Hunted the water for my 
own well. Guess I must have tested its depth at least fifty times, and it 
came out ninety-nine every time! The water shot up twelve. gallons a 


minute. Read another piece by an Amishman, that said only one man 
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in a thousand can hunt water. Out of at least one hundred wells I’ve 
located, I missed it only once—by six feet. 

“Yes, I can tell you how high the Penn street bridge, Reading, is 
from the Schuylkill river. Tomorrow I’m going to hunt water for a 
friend at the edge of town. But you needn’t mention it. I’d rather not 


be bothered too mich.” 


HIDE) THE NEEDLES 


"WAS MRS. EMILY KAUFMAN BOYER and her companion, Mrs. 
Ella Schimoyer, who told me about Easter customs of the long ago. She 
lives in the Kaufman homestead, where she was born. It is one of the 
oldest in the vil llage, and the first, together with Der Parre Stahr, next 
door, to get electricity. 
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Shrove Tuesday, of course, means the baking of fasnachts. 


Mrs. Schmoyer remembered that the last one out of bed on Ash 
Medueeday, had ashes sprinkled on him. “Early that morning, my 
stepiather went to the barn with cold ashes, which he sprinkled over 


the cows so they would continue healthy through the year. 


“We always hunted for something green, like dandelion, to eat on 
Holy Thursday. But sometimes we had snow in April. Nobody worked 
on Good Friday, for it was the day our Lord was crucified.” 


The two remembered that on Ascension Day their mothers hid 
all the sewing baskets, “for if we’d have a needle in our hands on that 
sacred day, and a thunderstorm came up, we might be struck by 
lightning!” 

And Mrs. Schmoyer added, “Some folks wouldn’t wash on Wed- 
nesday, any Wednesday. A neighbor of ours would never finish a job 
on that day, even if it meant leaving a shock or two of wheat in the field.” 


MISSED ONLY THREE 


“DEAD CERTAIN YOU WANT TO MAKE THIS TRIP?” Rural Mail Car- 
rier Wayne Lorah kept asking me as he sorted the mail for his daily 
trip of fifty-four miles, three on paved road, twenty-one all-weather, and 
thirty, dirt road. “It’s the worst day I’ve had all winter, and it don’t look 
a 
a 


ixe it’s gonna let up. I’m taking this old truck because I don’t trust 
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“It sure will be rough!” he repeated as I climbed aboard. Post- 
s p 
master Rothenberger waved from the window. 


FATS em REE nant pnt ogee 


We had no sooner started than snow seeped through the roof. 
Obviously, there was no heat. 
“Mind holdins ‘he mail as we go slong?” he asked, placing a 
indle, bound wit) « leather strap, on «:y lap. “You can pull down 
‘ue window when tic boxes are on your s.ue, and J’ll tend to my side. 
‘Got the other bundles, in the back, there.” 
The very first box was on my side, and no sooner had I yanked 


SPENT TTA Pepe ee 


down the window than a gust of snow blew in. Out Water street, then, 
to open country, on a zigzag trail of boxes! 
‘ The boxes, for the most part, were regulation: forty-eight inches 


oA a png wea 


irom the ground, the name in inch-high block letters. Some were new, 
others rusty, still others with no marking at all. At more than one stop 
there were five boxes in a row. A Chinese red one was shadowed by a 
pine branch bent low by the snow. One was nailed to a pigstye. When 
we came to one minus a tail-piece, Wayne said, “Just stuff it in over 
the snow.” 

_ It was time for more lap mail and Wayne “arc-d” a larger bundle 
from the rear saying, “Another baby!” The “babies” were rural and 
city newspapers, milk checks, insurance money and puzzle contest data. 
Slipping a package across a box, the mail carrier tooted the horn 
vigorously. Sylvester Bower’s “Shep” greeted us at another box; and 
when Wayne shouted “A package for you Jinny!” a little girl sang out 
gleefully, “It’s Mom’s dress!” 

Shade’s Hill was tough. We bucked snow four feet deep, “but she 
made it!” At one stop there were two exchange boxes, an exchange with 





the Fleetwood carrier,—one for first class mail, the other for packages. 
“Only one in this area,” Wayne explained. 

Jar tops are the favorite container for stamp money. I also spied 
a small, vapor rub box. “Once when I turned a jelly glass upside down 
to get the money’ Wayne remembered, “‘at least an inch of apricot juice 


29 


spritzed over my pants and [ had to ask for a wet rag!” As we neared 


I 
Lobachsville store, the doughty mail-toter suggested that I take a look 
inside, while he deposited the mail and got the letters. I not only looked 
around but made a quick purchase of the reddest bandana on the 
shelves, for I very definitely was afflicted with nose trouble. “We have 


about two hundred and fifty customers” George Weidner told me. Some 
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A LOG HOUSE 


of them were waiting for their mail. Hobnobbing with Democrats was 
Robert Trexler, Republican committeeman. 


We delivered mail for “Tommy” Hinnerschitz, the race-car driver; 
Flutist Woomer of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra; the S. B. 
Penick Botanical Drug Farm; Kirby Hill, veteran teacher, who Wayne 
told me “can add three columns while I add one.” Many Mennonites are 
also on the route. For an elderly couple unable to venture out their long 
lane, Wayne goes an additional quarter of a mile. 

No boxes for a quite a stretch. Then, looking up the road to the 
right my storm-partner said, “Can’t buck that one. We'll go around 
another way.” On Apple Lane he stopped the truck long enough for 
me to see the tree-hole home of one of his friends, an owl. “If he’s 
peeping out the hole it’s a sign of fair weather” he said hopefully. When 
we found broad-daylight spooners parked to the left, his only comment 
was, “Even on my mail route!” By this time we were half way, and 
Wayne said, “Guess your stomach’s pretty long!” Moments later, “I 
take it a little slow here, always, for there’s a bad bump in the road.” 

It was in the vicinity of the Mahlon Seidel farm that we got stuck. 
“Guess this is it!” Wayne said as he climbed out. In the distance was 
Farmer Seidel, who was opening the road, a snowplow attached to his 
tractor. Haliway to our rescue he too got stuck, and had to be pulled out 
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by his young son Robert, who maneuvere: a smaller tractor with skill and 
enthusiasm. Slowly we were dragged out, Wayne having shoveled vigor- 
ously. There was engine trouble too, and . iile Mahlon and Wayne were 
locating it, “obert showed me the trea: es of the age-old Seidel 
property. W« hunted for « date on the re ‘ling ston: ouse. I saw 
tue huge barn and his favoric heifer. He too: > ecial deligit in showing 
me what was once a blacks aith shop, in which his father has stored 
genuine, original tiles. The engine trouble remedied, I saw no exchange 
of money, merely a “Glad to pull you out, Wayne, for folks will be ex- 
pecting you.” 

We reached Wayne’s parental home in Basket at three instead of 
one o’clock, but his mother reheated the ham dinner, while I chatted 
with his basket-maker father, for whose profession the village is named. | 
“This has been my dinner stop ever since I took the job,” Wayne said. | 
When I offered to pay for the meal, Mrs. Lorah shook her head. 

Off again, in a cloud of snow, the weather moderating slightly. 

Then back to the post office for another load, and off in a new direction. 
As we jerked along, never missing a box “landing,” or dropping a 
single piece of mail in the snow, Wayne told me about his war ex- 
periences; also how tiny his prematurely born daughter was, and how 
pow-wowing healed her sore mouth. Nor could he conceal his pride in 
the Oley Valley, the five townships he serves in addition to Oley, Pleas- 
antville, Basket, Lobachsville and Pikeville. “Sorry it isn’t clear so that 
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you can see it better” he kept saying. 
He finds surprises in the mailboxes now and then. One patron gives 
. him cookies every two or three’ weeks. Others put in scrapple, sausage, 
or fastnachts. At Christmas it’s money, cigars, cigarettes, shirts, even 
home-made applebutter! 
As we neared the Post Office on the last round, having missed only 
three of the three hundred and fifty-one boxes, Wayne remarked en- 
thusiastically, “Sure do like this mail-toting job. Like people, too. Best job 


vr 


I ever had, even in weather like this. After all, the mail’s gotta go 


through!” 


HARTMAN’S CHOICE 


IT WAS AT THE HOME OF MRS. HOWARD DIETRICH in Pleasantville, 


that I had a double privilege. I not only examined one of the largest 
collection of deeds and indentures in the Valley, but sat in the out-size 
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chair made to order for her grandfather, Justice of the Peace Jonathan 
Cleaver. 
Gold and silver ore are referred to in Hartman’s Choice, dated 


66 


ninth day May 1754. A portion of the agreement reads: “. . . clear of 
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all restrictions and reservations as to mine. royalties, «it rents, or 
otcrwise excepting and re®e:ying only the «ih part of ©: gold and 
siiver ore, for the use of t! mmonwealth to »e delivered at the pit’s 


EAE EE 


mouth clear of all charges.” 


For the first time I fingered an Iron Ore lease dated 20 day No- 
vember 1874 from James and Caroline Koch to D. V. H. S. Matthias for 
15 years “. . . the said land contains or is supposed to contain iron ore 
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to dig, mine and take away said ore upon the terms and conditions 
hereinafter contained. Also the right to erect all kinds of machinery 
and other necessary improvements for mining the same.” Also among 
the many documents, [I found a “conveyance of land” dated 1753, and 
an agreement written on an ordinary piece of lined paper. 

“Our earliest deeds,” David N. Yoder, owner of the Pleasantville 
Saw Mill, informed me, “date back to 1735. We also have a survey of 
the plantation; and our colonist’s house was built between 1750 and 
rode: 

Squire Lawrence W. Matthias, who wrote deeds with his father, 
and continues to do so, has some dating back to the early 1700s. The 
eldest deed in the possession of Isaac Rhoads, justice of the peace in 
the Valley for a quarter of a century, is dated 1753. It bears red wax 
seals and is made of sheep-skin. It had to do with 144 acres and 700 
pounds oi “lawfull” money. Another was between David Warlich of 
Oley, County of Berks, Province of Pennsylvania, carpenter, and Bar- 
bara, his wife, and Peter Briele of the same place, yeoman. 

The handwriting on the deeds, including illuminated capital let- 
ters, is exact, legible, meticulous. Elongated circles, labelled seals, are 
on them, as many as four in a row, right along in the text. They bear 
such names as Kemp, Miller, Guldin. Space is given for his (her) mark. 
Both plain and intricate maps are done in pencil or ink, on the back 
of some of them. 


The words have rhythm and charm: “Beginning at a black oak 
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sapling;” and this excerpt from a deed penned in 1812, concerning 


fifty-nine acres in Roscombmanor (syeled with an ‘o’): “Together 
with all and singular, the houses, the o: . ,o0uses, barns, stables, gardens, 
orchards, meadows, fields, ways, woods, .vaters, water courses, rights, 
liberties, privileges, .criditaments and urtenances +iatever there- 


unto belonging or in anywise pertaining.” 
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“mHOSE WERE THE GOOD OLD DAYS!” declared Blacksmith Paul 





Rhoads, as he chatted about shooing horses, having his leit leg kicked 
off by a mule, and getting down on his knees to put hand-made shoes 
on frisky ponies. 
The rain was “making down,” but inside his shop, it was snug. 
In imagination, I pictured a blazing fire on the forge, and sparks flying; 
and heard the sizzle as 
ATTIC DETAIL | a flame-red iron was 
thrust into a copper ket- 
tle of water. I liked the 
smell of it; and the hel- 
ter - skelter atmosphere, 
even a child’s chair 
hanging at an angle 
from the rafters. When 
he hammered the rough 
edges off the pony-shoe 
nails he gave me, his 
half-a-century-old anvil 
rang three changes: 
bass, baritone and tenor. 


Of medium height, 
stocky, and weighing 
nearly a hundred and 
eighty pounds, Black- 
smith Rhoads had me 
feel his muscles, which 
are as hard as the horse- 
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shoe nails he used to drive. His cap, with a wide brim, was 
tight on his head, and I could see only the graying edges of his 
hair. His apron, split waist-high up the front, he made of mule-skin. 
After challenging me to lift the upper half of the neck-high, conical 
ring stack, which I could scarcely budge, he lifted it off with one hand! 


“Used it for making iron rings for wsons” he explained, ‘in sizes, as 
you van see, from an ich to a foot.” {le puttered aroun his kit of 


tools, which he used to iole to two or three farms a day. Made of wood, 
and of his own designing, it contains knippers to cut off the hoof; a 
chipper, to chip out the hoof; tongs to draw off the old shoe; a rasp to 
level up the feet; and a knife. The switches for shooing away the flies, 
he made from dead horse tails, a white one and a black one. “Trimmed 


‘ém right out of the bone, and tacked on the handles.” 

“Did you charge by the hour or by the horse?” 

“So much a horse, according to how heavy the shoes, which ran 
in size from two to twelve.” Presenting me with a brand new horseshoe 
nail, he informed me that the tiny up-and-down marks on it were not 
“for f 
all round.” He also let me handle rubber pads for a number eight shoe. 
‘Used ’em when a horse got bunions or corns.” “Some horses are flat- 
he added. The pony shoes he gave me are size “nought.” 
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ancy” but “to make ’em grip.” “Takes eight for a shoe, or thirty-two 
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“Yes, P’ve shooed all kinds of horses, even riding horses. Mules 
are bad and quick. Don’t give you no warning like horses do. It was on 
one of those farm jobs that an old mule kicked my left leg off. Ponies 
are hard work too, for they’re skittish and you can’t get under ’em!” 

It was fascinating to watch him put a meat hook in a vise and twist 
it just the way he wanted it. “Made as high as three hundred and sixty- 
five dozen of ’em at a stretch, for hardware stores.” 

Both a tire bender and shrinker were included in the “junk.” The 
iron instrument with which he used to measure wagon wheels was hand- 
made, and beautifully designed, a star denoting the starting point, an 
arrow, the indicator. There was a squatty iron kettle, too. “I fire up 
the bellows sometimes and scald a chicken in that pot.” He also un- 
earthed his shop sign, which he made out of five pieces of white pine. 
In the shape of a horseshoe, it is dotted with small blocks of wood, to 
resembie horseshoe nails. His name and “Blacksmith” appear in faded 
red letters. 

“Folks still ask me to do odd jobs. The other day I made a three- 
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pointed fork for a butcher. Sometimes I sharpen a chisel. Don’t charge. 
Don’t put it down for credit. Just tell ’em to forget it.” 
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All you need spill off about me,” e cautioned, “is that I’m just 


a hard blacksmith, and that blacksmith’s : n’t so plenty!” As we neared 
his house he said, “When you come this » ¥ again, my wife and I will 
be glad to put you up ‘or the night. We’ve ot it nice here.” 


Shift, my newspaper parcel of pony © ioes, new sail, a ring, and 
a barn-door hook, I shook hands with gusto. 


ABE YODER 


EVERYBODY KNOWS ABE YODER. 


He’s the tall, square-shouldered, weather-beaten grand-dad, with 
a squid in his right cheek, who goes up and down the Valley in search 
of antiques. Some dub him “Penny Abe” because “he buys so cheap,” 
yet once he purchased the entire contents of a house. Abe will journey 
a hundred miles to buy Gaudy Dutch china. But that china must have 
“most certainly” a butterfly on it! A tureen is the most valuable piece 
in his collection. Abe told me that the Gaudy Dutch came originally 
from Holland, and that peddlers in America sold it here years ago for 
a nickel or a dime. “Lustre pitchers” he added, “could be had for a dime 
or a quarter, and were given as prizes in Sunday schools for perfect 
attendance.” 

“Yes, I’ve been buying, fixing up and selling practically all my 
life. My father used to buy old dishes—guess that’s how | got on to it. 
There are few homes in this fifteen-mile radius I haven’t canvassed. Go 
to sales every week, sometimes two or three, even though folks say, ‘No 
use buying here. Abe will take it all.” Know the majority of the auctioneers, 
down through. 

“Took many a drop-leaf table out of a cellar or wash-house. Fixed 
’em up and put ’em back in homes where they belong. Once, while 
traveling a Blue Mountain road I met a fellow goin’ kind o’ lame. ‘Dad,’ 
I began, ‘you wouldn’t let me see your desk, would you?’ Didn’t even 
know he had one. By darn if he didn’t answer, “Yes, 1 don’t mind, if 
you give me my price.’ It was a slope-top, nice, in good shape. But it 
ain’t always that easy. Some days I don’t find a thing. If folks say ‘No’ 
{ don’t coax. You get nowhere pushing. Meet awful nice people. Find 
?em good and bad, the finest to the dirtiest. Stuff I know about some 
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people you wouldn’t want to believe. When one particular bad character 
turned up, I helped put the works to him. : 

~ Antiques are preti. well cleared 0:1, During the de, «ssion the 
poor: tolks sold most « rything. What the people want «ow is old- 
fashioned sinks. Could sell iiftcen of them to one Chippendale piece.” 

Abe lives in the stone house across the road from his restaurant. 
_It was built by his grandfather, and he was born there. In the large 
barn he stores his antiques . . . but not his Gaudy Dutch. 


TORTS CRISPY Mer oversee: 


DAFFODILS IN BOXWOOD 


COME SPRING, IDLE YOUR CAR at Munstead Wood, in a lovely 
fold in the Valley hills. Open the “Broken Arch” gate, and tread softly 
lest you disturb the phoebe nesting above the lintel of the 1840 house. 

The smell of boxwood will delight you. You will be amazed at the 
I sion, virtually all of the bushes having been grown by John and 
Mart (in) Eshelman from slips from their grandmother’s garden, historic 
aces and deserted cemeteries. And to the left of the hemlock-bordered 
stone stairway that leads to the forest, you’ll discover daffodils and 
narcissi in picture frames of boxwood. 

Crush lemon balm between your hands. Seek out the dogwood patch, 
the wisteria arbor, Forsythia Row, the hepaticas nestling against a shaded 
slope. Tarry along the mint-bordered brook. 

You'll find primroses in the most unexpected places, their rare and 
delicate colors lighting up the shadows. There’s a breath-taking patch 
of them near the rear gate. They border the stepping-stone’s walk, and 
down below the tiled-roof spring house, they weave a pastel tapestry. 

In Spring, Munstead Wood also welcomes the cowslips or Schissel 
Blumen (key flowers), squills, and the Lenten rose. The flowering crab- 
apple takes its turn, and June roses. A chorus of peepers and basso-pro- 
fundo bullfrogs is heard. From the great oaks in the dense woods, comes 
the hoot of horned owls. Whip-poor-wills call to each other. 

In Winter, sunflower seeds and cracked corn are provided for 
cardinals that perch on the inner branches of the snow-covered hem- 
locks. Grain is sprinkled on the terrace for chick-a-dees and juncos; and 
suet ior downy woodpeckers, a stray bluejay or purple finch. Sometimes 
a flock of waxwings perches on the tree of heaven above the house, and 
in no time at all, strips the remaining fruit from the winterberries. The 
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smell of boxwood persists, and the rare Christmas rose braves the 
snow and ice. 

Step inside that sturdy old house of field stone, flecked with iron 
ore, now almost completely covered with ivy. Let Housekeeper John 
escort you to the treasure-trove dining room and spotless kitchen. Permit 
Mart, the interior decorator, to tell you how they acquired their wealth 
of antiques. Note the hanging cupboard, the stretcher tables, the Chip- 
pendale, cherry and walnut rarities. Climb the crooked stairs and feast 
your eyes on four-posters, patchwork quilts, hooked rugs, old prints, 
which look as if they’d always been there. 

Pretend there’s wild cherry and plum embers in the great fire- 
place. In imagination pour batter in the waffle iron, and provide tub 
butter and honey for the eating. As you chat, or listen to Mozart, Beeth- 
oven or Wagner, persuade John and Mart to tell you about their battle 
with the wilderness thirty years ago. Their eight acres that fringe three 
townships were in pitiful neglect. Only a dreamer like Mart and a prac- 
tical plodder like John could have regained the present paradise. They 
did it with hands unused to blisters and a two-man saw; with arms that 
had never yanked and ripped out tons of poison ivy, sumac, and wild 
cherry, tangled with grapevines; backs, that had never known an ache 
or strain; feet, that had never trod gulleys nor kicked hard earth from 
stubborn stumps. Meals were forgotten and there was neither a mid- 
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morning nor an atternoon snack of home-made bread and butter and 
Blue Balsam tea. One night Mart was so «xhausted he went to bed with 
his clothes on. 


NE RY A OT TE OE I LIT NT I I 


most, two years. Valley neighbors predicted starvation because they 


They tore down the ramshackle pig si’ . smokehouse and chicken 
coo,s. Got rid of junk, ‘ove pipes, ash pik Patched the fat holes in ; 
the aouse chimney, anc cleaned the twelve-;. 2» windows, so dirty the 
neighborhood women reiused to tackle them. | xey rebuilt the fireplace F 
and literally burned the old barn in it, with inc exception of white pine 
boards, which were stolen. Even their closest friends gave them, at the 


k 


planted zinnias before potatoes; wasted land by making wide, paths; 


= 


placed their garden “much too far out.” 


They employed neither an architect nor a landscape artist. While 
building a wall they’d steal away to see how the fringed polygala was 
faring in the woods; or to open wider, the frames where they anticipated 
Spring by planting primroses, Johnny Jump-Ups and violets. “Mart was. 





the wanderer—still is,” John says, “for he may start out planting roses 


and wind up at the vegetable patch!” 


Get John to tell you how one summer night, about dusk, he thought 
he heard a neighbor boy cross the plank bridge in the meadow. “I 
almost swallowed my tongue when a fawn emerged into the clearing. 


ad 


ie crossed the lawn beside the pond, stopped short, then mounted the 


eo 


nxemlock stairs with elegant grace. It was then he looked and saw me. 
Four graceful, magnificent leaps, and he was gone! And early one 
Spring morning, we saw three flocks of wild geese pass overhead in less 
than fifteen minutes. Two of them were flying low, their dramatic *V’ 
formation something to marvel at! From a distance beyond the hill as 
they approached, they sounded as if a pack of hounds were on the trail 
of a fox, but as they came nearer, the sound was unmistakably honking!” 


Before you leave, let John windlass a bucket of sparkling water 
from the never-failing well outside the back door. He does that wind- 
lassing a dozen times a day, for, to the utter astonishment of the Census 
Taker, the well is their sole water supply. 


Curiosity seekers are not sought after by John and Mart Eshel- 
man. But those who share their love of the Oley hills, and sense the 
rewarding struggle it has been to maintain the primitive beauty and 
to them is offered a second dipperful at the well. 
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CROCHETING BY LAMPLIGHT 


ANNIE BRILE DOES CROCHETING by lamplight. 
shel ait had I entered the house than I spied her coal oil lamp, 

the wick turned low. It was a large one, filled almost to the brim, the 

shadeless chimney sparkling. 


After hana gif the overhead light, Miss Annie turned the lamp 
wick higher, and quietly s »wn on her rocker. She smoothed her apron, _ 
picked up her latest order, a table scarf in ecru, and began to make her 


PT ETE TN OE PRO EA 


needles twinkle. 
“The home folks scold about this oil lamp,” she said. “Think it’s 
ard on my eyes. But the electric has a glare, and the lamplight on my 


o 
peared 
es) 


a] 


eft shoulder is just right.” 


— 


Engrossed in her pattern she did not see my admiring glances. 


Pp 


But when I remarked about patronizing a hair-dresser, she Meee sput- 
tered, “Hair-dresser indeed! I make my own waves!” 

It was the Baie ct of a shoemaker who taught her to crochet, at 

the age of eight. ““When I told her I’d like to learn, she sent me home 

for a needle oe machine Rieed: I came back on the run, but on my 


3 


return I couldn’t remember a single stitch! Next day the same thing 
happened, and mother said firmly, ‘I 


eroyt 
5 


ll let you go just once more, and 
if you don’t learn it, Pil give you a licking!’ Only ever got one whaling 
in my life. Mother helped me dress up to make an impression on my 

sister’s husband, but made me promise not to go to the dam and make 
mud pies. Preity soon neighborhood boys persuaded me to go and said 
they’d see I wouldn’t get dirty. No sooner had I murmured ‘yes’ than a 
I 1 was laid on my shoulder and in no time at all I got such 
a licking with a stick that the skin on my back was pricked! I kept my 





promising after that! “No,’ those days, meant ‘No!’ ” 

a drawer Miss Annie took out some of her crocheting. 

eve salesman should have samples, shouldn’t he?” The oldest, not a 
ple, she made with machine thread half a century ago, in a deer and 

fawn paitern. “It’s been washed pretty often,” she said. Her samples are in 

white and teal and her pansy pattern is done in rainbow colors. But- 

terflies, birds, baskets and Daddy Long Legs are among her pattern 

a pinwheel with French knots outlined in red; a spider and di 

combination; a variety of ie ok Every stitch is perfect and even, the 

design easy to discern. “Folks like this windmill too,” she said; and 
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with a wink handed me something else, a potholder in the shape of old- 

__ fashioned drawers! “This pattern begins in the corner, and the first 
time I tackled it I was afraid it would never come to the end.” She 
also crochets bibs and booties. A tablecloth pattern she copied from 
one at the Oley Fair, after seeing it but once. “The Reading Yarn Shop 
lady let me borrow patterns. Didn’t even take down my name. Now sup- 
pose I wanted to be mean and keep them, nobody would know who 
has them!” 


“Wash them in lukewarm suds and dry them on a towel,” she advises. 


The order I gave the lamp-light crochet-er had to do chiefly with 
the pattern, although the ecru with a blue border will blend nicely with 
the colors in my Chinese rug. I chose it because it’s an original, for as 


Annie Brile modestly confessed, “I got it out of my own strubbly head!” 
4 
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As I walked “home” from my last chat, it seemed as if the Oley 

kettle (“Olink” is the Indian word) had ceased to boil with village 

‘ activities. There was a dim light in the water-hunter’s postoffice, and at 

Glase’s store. Only a few cars remained at the Valley Hotel. My footsteps 
echoed and re-echoed. 


f 
IT IS MIDNIGHT IN THE VALLEY. E 
f 
f 
i 


Here at my borrowed desk I am virtually alone, for my hosts have 
retired, and my little bed-maker Helen, across the way, has been asleep 
since nine. | 

The outline of the distant hills is visible under the stars. I keep re- 
membering old mills, a mansion, a farmhouse, iron furnaces, a covered 

a spring house with a tiled roof. I know the kettle’s rim now, 
and the Valley it encloses. The hills shelter the descendants of those 
who braved the Atlantic to settle this first section of Berks county. Some 
of their names persist: Muhlenberg, Guldin, Boone, Bertolet, Kaufman, 
Lesher, Hunter, Griesemer, LeVan, Keim, Leinbach, Lincoln. 
rE 


bridge, 
tn 


; 

[he serving of wholesome food, with second and third helpings, 
aiso persists; ham and dried string beans, schnitz un gnepp, shooflies, 
high cakes, cider aged with horseradish. 

The early singing schools have become the Oley Music Foundation. 
Sallie Boone’s classes in the making of samplers have blossomed into 
the Oley Fair, that features a breath-taking display of the old crafts and 
the new. The home and pay schools and Oley Academy have become 
the Oley Consolidated School, its alumni making a worthy name for 
hemselves across the world. 

As I linger, I am also mindful of the Valley’s rich architectural 
heritage, ee re ine in the eagerness with which young families restore 
and maintain the original charm of lasting stone and hand-hewn timber. 
I regret that there wasn’t time to follow every arrow on Open House Day 
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I have seen crocheting by lamplight; basket-weaving on a lap board; 
and watched grandfathers make drawings of the layer-by-layer prepara- 
tion for the burning of lime, and of “ice work” tools. 

_ I’ve crossed a swinging bridge below the house where the attic is 
level with the road. On the worst day of winter I rode the mail truck 
and bouxht a much-needed bandana schnuwp-duch at a cross-roads store. 


Ox the morrow I shall awaken to the sound of church bells calling 


Valley jolks to worship, and wish that | might hear again the young 
Mennonite foresinger, and tarry in the church yard so dear to my 
forebears. 


My friendships have widened and deepened, not only with those 
who sheltered me, served as guides and chauffeurs, and offered sugges- 
tions; but with those who shared their choicest memories and modestly 
revealed their special skills. 

DOWN OLEY WAY is now a part of me. 

My heart is full. 
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